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PREDICTION  OF  CONGREGATE- CARE  SPACE  IN 
NON-METROPOLITAN  COUNTIES 


SUMMARY 


A procedure  has  bees  developed  for  predicting,  in  advance  of  a 
facility  survey,  the  amount  of  congregate-care  space  to  be  found  in 
whole  non-metropolitan  counties  in  the  United  States.  Based  on  a 60- 
county  sample  from  the  1975  host  area  survey,  the  prediction  technique 
provides  an  unbiased  estimate  of  per  capita  congregate-care  space  with 
a standard  deviation  of  about  18  percent. 

The  procedure  consists  of  assigning  the  county  of  interest  an 
initial  estimate  of  3.10  spaces  per  capita,  which  is  then  adjusted 
upward  or  downward  on  the  basis  of  a comparison  of  certain  census  data 
for  the  county  with  the  national  average  for  non-metropolitan  counties. 
In  addition,  separate  estimates  are  made  for  unique  congregate-care 
resources  for  which  no  adequate  census  indicator  has  been  found.  These 
Include  special  facilities,  such  as  mines,  caves,  and  tunnels,  unusually 
large  industrial,  facilities,  private  colleges,  and  seasonal  tourist 
facilities.  Information  for  these  estimates  must  be  obtained  from  one 
familiar  with  the  county. 

The  estimate  using  only  census  indicators  can  be  computerized.  It 
tends  to  underpredict  resource-rich  counties  but  can  be  adjusted  to  give 
an  unbiased  estimate  with  a standard  deviation  of  about  25  percent. 

The  principal  source  of  prediction  error  is  believed  to  be  the 
uncertainties  in  the  interpretation  of  the  1975  survey  results. 
Suggestions  are  made  for  reducing  these  uncertainties. 

The  prediction  technique  is  not  suitable  for  predicting  the  outcome 
of  a survey  of  a part  of  a county,  including  the  non-risk  part  of  a 
metropolitan  county.  In  general,  the  technique  overpredicts  the  amount 
of  congregate-care  space  to  be  found  in  the  non-urbanlzed  parts  of 
metropolitan  counties. 
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ABSTRACT 


A procedure  is  presented  for  predicting  the  amount  of  congregate- 
care  space  existing  in  a non-metropolitan  county  prior  to  a facility 
survey.  Estimates  of  accuracy  and  reliability  are  given,  based  on  a 
60-county  sample  from  the  1975  DCPA  host  area  survey.  Suggestions  are 
made  for  improvement.  The  procedure  is  not  suitable  for  predicting 
the  outcome  of  a partial  survey. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Background 

Government  policy  in  Crisis  Relocation  Planning  (CRP)  is  that 
people  relocated  from  areas  presumed  at  risk  will  be  housed  in  non- 
residential,  non-farm  buildings  and  other  suitable  facilities,  called 
congregate-care  space  (CCS)  in  host  counties.  The  Defense  Civil 
Preparedness  Agency  (DCPA)  has  accomplished  surveys  of  congregate- 
care  resources  in  selected  host  counties  during  the  summers  of  1974, 
1975,  and  1976  and  presumably  will  continue  to  devote  resources  to 
this  survey  effort.  The  level  of  effort  available,  however,  dictates 
that  the  approximately  3000  counties  in  the  country  will  be  surveyed 
over  a considerable  number  of  years. 

In  SRT's  investigation  of  the  feasibility  of  relocating  the  urban 
population  of  the  Northeast  Corridor  during  a crisis,1  it  was  found 
that  use  of  an  average  estimate  of  hosting  capacity  in  planning  the 
allocation  of  relocatees  would  in  many  cases  result  in  assignments 
that  would  need  wholesale  revision  once  the  hosting  resources  in  the 
various  host  counties  had  been  identified  through  a survey.  The 
difficulty  is  that  actual  congregate-care  space,  which  appears  to  be 
the  primary  measure  of  hosting  capacity,  is  known  to  vary  widely  from 
the  average.  The  problem  is  compounded  in  the  Northeast  because  the 
numbers  of  people  to  be  hosted  are  so  large  that  a space  allocation  of 
about  20  square  feet  (1.86  square  meters)  per  person  will  be  necessary 
in  lieu  of  the  peacetime  emergency  housing  standard  of  40  square  feet 
(3.72  square  meters).  This  reduces  the  amount  of  error  that  can  be 
tolerated  in  the  knowledge  of  housing  resources.  The  situation  is 
even  more  constrained  in  California  where  an  allocation  of  10  square 
feet  (0.93  meters)  may  be  necessary.  This  allocation  is  the  same  as 
the  space  allocation  in  fallout  shelter. 

SRI  analyzed  the  1974  host  area  survey  results  as  part  of  Contract 
No.  DCPA01-74-C-0293.  Data  for  28  non-metropolitan  counties  were  found 
suitable  for  this  analysis.  The  number  of  40-square-foot  housing  spaces 
per  host  resident  (per  capita  CCS)  ranged  from  a high  of  eight  to  a low 
of  just  under  two;  the  average  value  was  3.7.  Linear  regression 
analysis  showed  some  promise  of  providing  a satisfactory  prediction 
method  based  on  resident  population  and  some  economic  indicators, 
such  as  retail  sales.  The  analysis  also  showed  some  promise  that 
methods  could  be  developed  to  predict  the  capacity  of  certain  impor- 
tant building  types,  such  as  schools  and  commercial  buildings,  from 
readily  available  census  data.  Thus,  it  seemed  possible  that  more 
analysis  and  better  survey  data  could  produce  a prediction  method  that. 
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if  used,  could  allow  State  and  regional  planning  to  proceed  in  advance 
of  the  actual  survey  of  housing  resources. 

Further  analysis  of  the  1974  survey  data  was  accomplished  as  part 
of  the  Northeast  Corridor  feasibility  study.  The  survey  data  were 
divided  into  four  categories  and  compared  with  information  published 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Space  in  buildings  housing  population- 
oriented  activities,  such  as  education,  religion,  government,  public 
services,  and  amusement,  were  assumed  to  be  related  to  county  popu- 
lation. Commercial  space  was  compared  to  retail  sales.  Space  in 
Industrial  buildings  was  compared  to  manufacturing  employment.  Space 
in  facilities  serving  a specialized  segment  of  the  population,  such 
as  barracks,  dormitories,  correctional  institutions,  and  the  like, 
were  compared  to  census  data  on  the  proportion  of  the  population 
living  in  group  quarters.  The  results  of  this  "Four-Element  Method" 
were  compared  to  the  prior  estimates  based  on  applying  an  average 
per  capita  CCS  to  the  county  population.  Comparison  for  28  counties 
showed  that  estimates  for  18  were  improved  and  for  10  were  degraded. 
There  was,  however,  a decrease  in  very  large  errors  (over  50  percent). 

During  the  summer  of  1975,  parts  or  all  of  some  200  counties  were 
surveyed  for  congregate-care  capacity.  The  work  reported  here  concerned 
use  of  these  data  in  an  attempt  to  develop  a more  satisfactory  method 
for  estimating  the  potential  congregate-care  space  in  counties  where 
a survey  has  not  yet  been  accomplished. 

Objectives  and  Scope 

The  objectives  of  this  work,  as  specified  in  Contract  No.  DCPA-01- 
76-C-0298,  are: 

The  Contractor,  in  cooperation  and  consultation  with  the 
Government,  shall  furnish  the  necessary  personnel,  facil- 
ities, materials,  and  such  other  services  as  may  be  re- 
quired to  continue  to  develop  procedures  for  estimating 
shelter  (congregate  care)  capacity  in  host  areas. 

The  Contractor  shall  perform  specific  work  and  services 
as  follows: 

(1)  Analyze  1974  and  1975  host  area  survey  data  and  com- 
pare the  developed  technique  with  this  data  for  an 
estimate  of  accuracy  and  reliability  of  the  technique. 

(2)  Identify  areas  of  inconsistency  between  data  and 
the  predictive  technique  and  make  recommendations  for 
the  resolution  of  the  inconsistency. 
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Purpose 

The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  present  a predictive  technique 
for  estimating  congregate-care  capacity  that  is  significantly  more 
accurate  and  reliable  than  that  previously  available,  to  report  the 
analysis  that  led  to  the  development  of  the  method,  and  to  identify 
areas  of  inconsistency  between  the  data  and  the  predictive  technique 
that  require  resolution. 

Organization  of  the  Report 

There  are  six  sections  to  this  report,  including  this  introduction. 
Section  II  presents  the  predictive  technique  in  a form  suitable  for 
manual  assessment  of  the  per  capita  CCS  likely  to  be  found  in  a par- 
ticular county.  The  next  section  presents  the  estimates  made  by  this 
technique  for  surveyed  counties  and  compares  them  with  the  survey 
results.  Section  IV  describes  the  analysis  that  led  to  the  technique, 
including  a discussion  of  procedures  that  were  discarded.  Section  V 
discusses  the  prediction  data  base;  that  is,  the  1975  survey  results 
and  adjustments  made  for  purposes  of  analysis.  The  final  section 
presents  our  conclusions  and  recommendations. 
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THE  PREDICTIVE  TECHNIQUE 


A recommended  procedure  for  predicting  the  amount  of  congregate- 
care  space  to  be  found  in  non-metropolitan  counties  in  the  United  States 
is  presented  in  the  following  pages.  The  chief  characteristics  of  the 
method  are: 

(1)  The  calculation  is  done  in  terms  of  per  capita  spaces;  that 
is,  the  number  of  40-square  feet  housing  spaces  per  host  county  resi- 
dent. 


(2)  Each  county  is  assigned  an  initial  quota  of  3.1  spaces  per 
capita.  This  initial  level  is  then  adjusted  either  higher  or  lower 
according, to  simple  rules. 

(3)  The  primary  data  for  adjustment  of  the  initial  level  comes 
from  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  publication,  County  and  City  Data  Book, 
1972.2  This  version  of  census  data  must  be  used,  as  the  multipliers 
and  national  averages  used  in  the  calculation  are  taken  from  this 
source . 

(4)  Four  items  of  data  from  the  above  source  are  needed.  These 

items  are  used  in  pairs  in  the  calculation.  The  first  two  are  economic 
in  character:  per  capita  income  and  retail  sales.  The  second  two  are 

activity-oriented:  percent  employed  in  government  and  percent  eeiployed 

in  service  industries.  These  indices  for  a particular  county  are  com- 
pared with  the  national  average  for  non-metropolitan  counties. 

(5)  Variations  from  the  national  average  are  multiplied  by  a 
weighting  or  conversion  factor  into  units  of  per  capita  CCS.  The  con- 
version factors  are  twice  as  large  for  below-average  counties  as  they 
are  for  above-average  counties.  Simple  rules  are  provided  to  choose 
which  results,  if  any,  are  to  be  added  to  or  subtracted  from  the  initial 
level  of  per  capita  CCS.  These  rules  provide  for  counties  with  mixed 
economic  indicators  or  with  work  force  characteristics  that  vary  widely 
from  the  average. 

(6)  The  application  of  the  census  data  results  in  a modified  per 
capita  CCS  that  was  found  to  be  within  plus  or  minus  25  percent  of  the 
survey  result  in  77  percent  of  a sample  of  60  non-metropolitan  counties 
surveyed  in  1975.  A final  portion  of  the  calculation,  which  is  based 
on  information  acquired  in  the  county  itself,  allows  Inclusion  of  per 
capita  CCS  in  facilities  not  covered  by  the  census  indicators.  These 
include  mines  and  caves,  unusually  large  industrial  plants,  private 
universities,  and  summer  resort  facilities.  This  portion  corrects 
underestimates  in  housing-rich  counties. 
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UEDIIC  PA3Si&ANK-NOT  FILMED 


A form  for  hand  calculation  of  a predicted  per  capita  CCS  for  a 
non-metropolitan  county,  together  with  needed  instructions,  is  presented 
in  the  following  pages.  The  calculation  is,  of  course,  readily  performed 
on  data-processing  equipment  and  the  1972  County  and  City  Data  Book 
(CCDB)  is  available  in  machine-readable  form.  Hence,  estimates  based 
on  the  census  data  could  be  done  by  computer,  leaving  only  the  addition 
of  other  resources  as  a task  in  the  field. 

The  hand-calculation  form  is  similar  to  an  income-tax  form.  The 
adjustments  to  the  initial  level  are  done  in  an  Estimate  Summary.  The 
calculation  of  the  adjustments  is  performed  in  three  "schedules'',  one 
for  the  economic  adjustment,  one  for  the  activity  adjustment,  and  one 
for  the  additional  resources  that  may  exist  in  the  county.  Thus,  the 
schedules  are  completed  first  and  the  results  brought  forward  to  the 
Estimate  Summary  to  produce  the  final  estimate  or  prediction. 
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CONGREGATE-CARE  SPACE  (CCS)  ESTIMATING  FORM 
FOR  NON-METROPOLITAN  COUNTIES 


County  Name RSAC  No. State 


ESTIMATE  SUMMARY  Per  Capita 

Line  1:  Initial  Estimate  ........  +3.10 

Line  2:  Economic  Adjustment  (from  Schedule  A)  

Line  3:  Activity  Adjustment  (from  Schedule  B)  

Line  4:  Additional  Resources  (from  Schedule  C)  + 


Line  5:  Final  Estimate  of  CCS  (See  Instruction  1)  . . . . + 


SCHEDULE  A:  ECONOMIC  ADJUSTMENT 

Line  1:  Per  Capita  Money  Income  (CCDB,  Table  2,  Col.  67)  . $ 

Line  2:  Average  Per  Capita  Money  Income  . . . $2480 

Line  3:  Excess  (+)  or  Deficiency  (-)  (Line  1 less  Line  2)  $ 

If  Line  3 is  +,  multiply  by  0.001  and  enter  on  Line  4 as  increase  (+) . 
If  Line  3 is  -,  multiply  by  0.002  and  enter  on  Line  4 as  decrease  (-) . 

Line  4:  Potential  Money  Income  Adjustment  ........ 


Line  5:  Retail  Sales  (CCDB,  Table  2,  Col.  135) $ 

(See  Instruction  2) 

Line  6:  Book  Population  (CCDB,  Table  2,  Col.  3)  

Line  7:  Per  Capita  Retail  Sales  (Line  5 - Line  6)  . . . . $ 

Line  8:  Average  Per  Capita  Retail  Sales $1350 

Line  9:  Excess  (+)  or  Deficiency  (-)  (Line  7 less  Line  8).  $ 


If  Line  9 is  +,  multiply  by  0.001  and  enter  on  Line  10  as  increase  (+) 
If  Line  9 is  multiply  by  0.002  and  enter  on  Line  10  as  decrease  (-) 

Line  10:  Potential  Retail  Sales  Adjustment  ........ 

If  Line  4 and  Line  10  are  both  increases  (+) , enter  the  largest 
Increase  on  Line  11  and  on  Line  2 of  the  Estimate  Summary. 

If  Line  4 and  Line  10  are  both  decreases  (-) , enter  the  largest 
decrease  on  Line  11  and  on  Line  2 of  the  Estimate  Summary. 

If  Line  4 and  Line  10  are  not  both  increases  or  both  decreases, 
enter  zero  on  Line  11  and  on  Line  2 of  the  Estimate  Summary. 


Line  11:  Economic  Adjustment 

(See  Instruction  3) 


SCHEDULE  B:  ACTIVITY  ADJUSTMENT 


I* 


i 


Line  1:  Government  Employment  (CCDB,  Table  2,  Col.  44)  . % 

Line  2:  Average  Government  Employment  16.3% 

Line  3:  Excess  (+)  or  Deficiency  (-)  (Line  1 less  Line  2)  % 


If  Line  3 is  +,  multiply  by  0.05  and  enter  on  Line  4 as  Increase  (+). 

If  Line  3 is  multiply  by  0.10  and  enter  on  Line  4 as  decrease  (-). 

Line  4:  Government  Activity  Adjustment  

Line  5:  Employment  in  Services  (CCDB,  Table  2,  Col.  41)  % 

Line  6:  Average  Employment  in  Service  Industries  ....  7.0% 

Line  7:  Excess  (+)  or  Deficiency  (-)  (Line  5 less  Line  6)  % 

If  Line  7 is  +,  multiply  by  0.10  and  enter  on  Line  8 as  increase  (+) . 

If  Line  7 is  multiply  by  0.20  and  enter  on  Line  8 as  decrease  (-). 

Line  8:  Service  Activity  Adjustment  

Line  9:  Gross  Activity  Adjustment  (Line  4 plus  Line  8)  . 

Line  10:  Percent  Work  Outside  County  (CCDB,  Table  2,  Col.  49)  % 

If  Line  9 is  +,  and  Line  10  is  less  than  24%,  enter  Line  9 increase 

on  Line  11  and  on  Line  3 of  the  Estimate  Summary. 

If  Line  9 is  +,  and  Line  10  is  24%  or  more,  enter  zero  on  Line  11 
and  on  Line  3 of  the  Estimate  Summary. 

If  Line  9 is  -,  and  Line  10  is  8%  or  more,  enter  Line  9 decrease 
on  Line  11  and  on  Line  3 of  the  Estimate  Summary. 

If  Line  9 is  -,  and  Line  10  is  less  than  8%,  enter  50%  of  Line  9 

decrease  on  Line  11  and  on  Line  3 of  the  Estimate  Summary. 

Line  11:  Net  Activity  Adjustment  


SCHEDULE  C:  ADDITIONAL  RESOURCES 

Line  1:  Book  Population  (from  Schedule  A,  Line  6)  ... 

Line  2:  Multiply  Line  1 by  0.10 

Line  3:  Does  county  contain  special  facilities  (See  Instruction  4) 


with  probable  space  in  excess  of  Line  2?  YES NO 

Line  4:  If  Line  3 is  yes,  estimate  of  total  floor  space  sq.  ft. 

Line  5:  Divide  Line  4 by  40  if  not  zero spaces 

Line  6:  Divide  Line  5 by  Line  1 per  capita 

spaces 

Line  7:  Does  county  contain  major  industrial  plants  (see  Instruction  5) 

with  probable  spaces  in  excess  of  Line  2?  YES NO 
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SCHEDULE  C:  ADDITIONAL  RESOURCES  (Cont'd.) 


8:  If  Line  7 is  yes,  estimate  of  large  facility  floor 


area  sq.  ft. 

9:  Divide  Line  8 by  75  if  not  zero spaces 

10:  Divide  Line  9 by  Line  1 per  capita 

spaces 


11:  Does  county  contain  one  or  more  private  colleges  or 

universities  (See  Instruction  6)  with  probable  spaces 
in  excess  of  Line  2?  YES NO 


12 

13 

1A 


If  Line  11  is  yes,  estimate  of  total  floor  space  sq.  ft. 


Divide  Line  12  by  50  if  not  zero spaces 

Divide  Line  13  by  Line  1 per  capita 

spaces 


15:  Does  county  have  significant  seasonal  resort  facilities 

available  to  the  public  (See  Instruction  7)  with  probable 
spaces  in  excess  of  Line  2?  YES NO, 

16:  If  Line  15  is  yes,  estimate  of  additional  floor 

space  sq.  ft. 

17:  Divide  Line  16  by  50  if  not  zero spaces 

18:  Divide  Line  17  by  Line  1 per  capita 

spaces 


If  Line  8,  Schedule  B,  is  negative,  enter  Line  18  total  on  Line  19. 


If  Line  8,  Schedule  B,  is  positive,  add  it  to  0.7,  subtract  from 
Line  18  and  if  difference  is  positive,  enter  on  Line  19.  Other- 
wise, enter  zero  on  Line  19. 


19:  Seasonal  resort  facilities 


per  capita 
spaces 


20:  Additional  Resources  (Add  Lines  6,  10,  14  and  19  and  enter 

here  and  on  Line  A of  the  Estimate  Summary  . . per  capita 

spaces 


INSTRUCTIONS 


Instruction  1:  Estimate  of  Per  Capita  CCS.  The  estimate  of  per  capita 

congregate-care  spaces  available  in  the  county  may  be  multiplied  by  the 
population  of  the  county  to  obtain  an  estimate  of  the  gross  number  of 
AO-square  feet  spaces  that  might  be  expected  in  an  actual  survey  of 
nonresldential,  non-farm  facilities.  Since  a portion  of  this  space 
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will  be  In  facilities  that  may  prove  unsuitable  for  housing  people  or 
that  may  be  needed  for  essential  activities,  use  two-thirds  of  the 
gross  number  as  the  net  spaces  available.  If  a reduced  space  alloca- 
tion must  be  used  in  the  planning  region  to  accommodate  the  risk  popu- 
lation within  reasonable  travel  distances,  multiply  the  resulting  net 
figure  by  the  ratio  of  the  standard  40  square  feet  to  the  reduced 
allocation. 

Note  that  the  Final  Estimate  is  based  on  adjustments  made  to  an 
initial  assignment  of  3.1  CCS  per  host-county  resident.  This  figure 
is  about  10  percent  less  than  the  average  for  non-metropolitan  counties. 

In  past  surveys,  about  half  of  surveyed  counties  were  found  to  contain 
facilities  with  gross  CCS  within  plus  or  minus  25  percent  of  the  average. 
However,  the  full  range  of  variation  is  from  about  3 times  the  average 
to  only  1/3  the  average. 

The  adjustments  summarized  in  Lines  2 and  3 of  the  Estimate  Summary 
are  based  on  census  data  in  the  1972  County  and  City  Data  Book  issued 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  This  issue  must  be  used  if  a valid  estimate 
is  to  be  made.  Other  than  this  restriction,  the  economic  and  activity 
adjustments  of  Schedules  A and  B can  be  made  with  no  personal  knowledge 
of  the  county.  These  adjustments  can  be  positive  or  negative;  that  is, 
increases  to  or  deductions  from  the  initial  estimate  of  3.1.  It  is  very 
important  to  keep  track  of  these  increases  and  decreases  by  using  the 
proper  sign  (+  or  -)  and  to  indicate  on  Lines  2 and  3 of  the  Estimate 
Summary  by  the  proper  sign  whether  the  adjustment  is  an  increase  or  a 
decrease  in  the  per  capita  CCS. 

If  only  the  adjustments  that  can  be  made  from  use  of  the  1972 
County  and  City  Data  Book  are  made  (Lines  2 and  3 but  not  Line  4)  the 
likelihood  that  the  survey  result  will  be  within  plus  or  minus  25  per- 
cent of  the  "desk-top"  estimate  is  increased  to  about  75  percent.  In 
particular,  failure  to  execute  Schedule  C will  underestimate  the  per 
capita  CCS  in  counties  rich  in  resources  not  reflected  adequately  in  the 
census  indicators.  Line  4 of  the  Estimate  Summary  is  always  an  increase 
in  the  per  capita  CCS  when  it  is  not  zero.  To  execute  Schedule  C,  the 
planner  must  have  personal  knowledge  of  additional  resources  in  the 
county  or  must  obtain  the  required  information  from  county  officials  and 
State  agencies  as  described  in  subsequent  instructions.  If  all  elements 
of  the  Estimate  Summary  are  completed,  the  likelihood  that  the  survey 
result  will  be  within  dIus  or  minus  25  percent  of  the  Final  Estimate  is 
increased  to  about  85  percent  and  the  likelihood  that  the  error  is  greater 
than  about  35  percent  is  quite  small. 

Instruction  2:  Retail  Sales.  The  retail  sales  figure  in  Column  135  of 

the  county  table  (Table  2)  of  the  1972  County  and  City  Data  Book  is  in 
thousands  of  dollars,  as  indicated  at  the  head  of  the  column.  There- 
fore, the  planner  must  add  three  more  zeros  to  the  number  given  to 
obtain  the  appropriate  value  for  entry  in  Line  5.  Otherwise,  when 
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divided  by  the  "book  population"  on  Line  6,  the  per  capita  retail  sales 
will  be  a thousand  times  too  small.  As  a check,  note  that  the  average 
per  capita  retail  sales  in  non-metropolitan  counties  is  $1350  (Line  8). 
Only  rarely  will  the  per  capita  retail  sales  for  a particular  county  fall 
below  $1000  or  over  $3500.  Note  also  that  it  is  important  to  use  the 
book  population  on  Line  6.  Do  not  use  an  updated  or  corrected  population 
figure,  as  the  conversion  factors  used  to  fill  in  Line  10  are  keyed  to 
the  population  listed  in  Column  3 of  Table  2. 

Instruction  3:  Economic  Adjustment.  The  economic  adjustment  is  based  on 

comparison  of  two  factors.  Money  Income  and  Retail  Sales,  with  the 
national  averages  for  non-metropolitan  counties.  The  weighting  or  con- 
version factors  that  determine  the  imputed  effect  on  facility  space  are 
twice  as  large  for  deficiencies  (below-average  counties)  as  they  are  for 
counties  that  are  above  average.  Neither  measure  by  itself  is  an 
adequate  indicator  of  the  facility  space  generated  by  economic  activities. 
If  both  factors  are  above  average,  a strong  resource  is  predicted  and 
the  larger  of  Lines  4 and  10  should  be  entered  here  and  on  Line  2 of  the 
Estimate  Summary.  Make  sure  the  entry  is  labeled  + as  an  additive 
adjustment.  Similarly,  if  both  factors  are  below  average,  a weak 
resource  is  predicted  and  the  most  negative  (larger  of  the  minus  values) 
should  be  used.  In  many  counties,  one  factor  may  be  above  average  while 
the  other  is  below  average.  For  example,  counties  containing  a large 
college  or  university  often  show  a below-average  money  income  (because 
of  the  students)  and  an  above-average  per  capita  retail  sales.  Counties 
having  a larger  commercial  center  in  a neighboring  county  may  have  above- 
average  money  income  and  below-average  retail  sales.  In  these  cases,  the 
data  indicate  that  it  is  best  to  regard  the  county  as  average  economically 
and  to  enter  no  economic  adjustment.  If  an  economic  adjustment  is  indi- 
cated according  to  the  above  rules,  make  sure  that  the  positive  or 
negative  sign  is  used  to  indicate  whether  it  should  be  added  to  or  sub- 
tracted from  the  initial  estimate. 

Instruction  4:  Special  Facilities.  One  kind  of  housing  resource  that 

is  not  accounted  for  by  the  census  indicators  in  Schedules  A and  B is  the 
space  that  may  be  available  in  what  are  called  "special  facilities." 
Special  facilities  are  defined  by  DCPA  as  the  following:  (1)  Mines, 

(2)  Caverns  or  caves,  (3)  Tunnels,  (4)  Subways,  (5)  Underpasses,  (6) 
Underground  storage  facilities,  (7)  Inactive  military  works,  and  (8) 

Other  special  facilities.  This  set  of  designations  was  intended  to 
be  applied  to  shelter  from  fallout  but  many  may  be  suitable  for 
temporary  housing  as  well. 

If  the  county  is  known  to  contain  a number  of  mines  or  caves,  it 
must  be  determined  whether  parts  of  them  are  suitable  for  temporary 
habitation.  That  is,  would  they  be  surveyed  for  this  purpose?  Large 
tunnels  may  also  be  considered.  Subways  are  not  found  in  non- 
metropolitan counties.  Underground  storage  facilities  might  exist  for 
potatoes  or  other  crops.  Inactive  military  works  may  be  an  important 
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resource  in  some  counties.  The  definition  should  be  broadened  to 
include  any  inactive  military  or  government  installation  that  would  not 
be  reflected  in  the  measure  of  government  employment  in  Schedule  B. 

Among  "other"  facilities  that  have  been  considered  for  survey  are 
highway  culverts. 

If  the  county  may  contain  any  special  facilities,  a knowledgeable 
local  official  should  be  asked  to  judge  whether  any  are  usable  and 
whether  they  are  likely  to  hold  more  people  at  AO  square  feet  per  person 
than  the  number  on  Line  2.  If  not,  their  contribution  would  be  too 
small  to  encourage  further  consideration.  Thus,  a single  facility  in  a 
county  of  modest  population  may  be  worth  pursuing,  whereas  many  large 
facilities  would  be  needed  to  make  a significant  per  capita  contribution 
in  a county  with  a large  population.  When  the  contribution  is  likely  to 
be  significant,  arrangements  should  be  made  to  get  a reasonable  estimate 
of  total  usable  floor  space,  short  of  an  actual  survey.  In  addition  to 
local  sources  of  information,  State  agencies  concerned  with  mining, 
geology,  transportation,  agriculture,  and  military  affairs  may  be  of 
assistance.  Once  an  approximation  of  the  total  floor  area  available  is 
entered  into  Line  A,  it  is  divided  by  AO  to  obtain  congregate-care 
spaces  and  then  by  the  book  population  to  obtain  the  per  capita  spaces 
predicted  prior  to  survey. 

Instruction  5:  Industrial  Facilities.  The  economic  indicators  employed 

in  Schedule  A provide  a measure  of  industrial  as  well  as  commercial  and 
tax-supported  facilities  that  might  be  in  the  county.  In  the  average 
non-metropolitan  county,  about  0.25  congregate-care  spaces  are  found  in 
industrial  facilities  and  this  resource,  which  is  usually  composed  of  a 
number  of  locations,  is  reflected  in  the  initial  estimate  in  the  Estimate 
Summary.  However,  if  the  county  has  one  or  more  unusually  large  indus- 
trial plants,  this  resource  will  be  undercounted  in  the  average  figure. 

How  large  a plant  must  be  to  be  considered  an  additional  resource  depends 
upon  the  county  population.  In  a county  of  only  a thousand  or  so  persons, 
a single  cotton  gin  or  processing  plant  may  contain  50,000  square  feet 
of  usable  floor  area  and,  hence,  more  than  one  space  for  every  resident. 

In  more  populous  counties,  a major  industrial  park  or  fabricating  plant 
may  qualify.  Comparison  should  be  made  with  similar  counties  known  to 
the  planner  in  determining  whether  any  industrial  facilities  should  be 
counted  as  an  additional  resource.  Since  a survey  of  many  or  all 
industrial  facilities  is  not  intended,  the  names  and  locations  of  major 
facilities  should  be  readily  obtained  from  a knowledgeable  local  official. 
As  discussed  in  Instruction  A,  a preliminary  estimate  of  the  probable 
number  of  spaces  available  in  a specific  plant  site  should  be  obtained 
before  going  further.  This  information  should  be  compared  with  the 
number  on  Line  2.  If  a single  plant  site  is  unlikely  to  provide  at 
least  one-tenth  space  per  capita,  it  should  not  be  considered  an 
additional  resource  unless  there  are  several  such  sites.  If  the  answer 
to  Line  7 is  yes,  then  the  total  floor  space  available  should  be 
obtained  from  the  facility  management  and  entered  on  Line  8.  Since 


industrial  facilities  are  usually  occupied  in  considerable  part  by 
nonmovable  machinery  and  equipment,  the  estimate  of  floor  area  should 
be  divided  by  75  on  Line  9 to  obtain  a prediction  of  housing  spaces. 

Line  9 is  then  divided  by  the  population  of  the  county  to  obtain  the 
prediction  of  per  capita  spaces. 

Instruction  6:  Private  Colleges.  Most  institutions  of  higher  learning 

in  non-metropolitan  counties  are  supported  and  operated  by  some  level 
of  government.  The  amount  of  government  employment  in  the  county  con- 
sidered in  Schedule  B will  be  a sufficient  measure  of  the  space  in  such 
institutions.  Large  private  colleges  and  universities,  such  as  Dartmouth 
in  New  Hampshire  or  St.  Leo  in  Florida  will  not  be  counted  by  this  means. 
Therefore,  the  planner  should  establish  whether  one  or  more  private 
residence  institutions  exist  in  the  county  with  substantial  potential 
capacity.  Where  these  are  found,  an  estimate  of  floor  space  should  be 
obtained  from  the  institution  administration.  The  calculations  to 
obtain  predicted  per  capita  spaces  are  similar  to  those  for  special  and 
industrial  facilities.  There  also  may  be  parochial  or  private  schools 
below  the  college  level  which  have  more  than  the  normal  number  of 
school  buildings  on  their  property.  For  example,  preparatory  schools 
have  residence  buildings  and  these  should  also  be  included  in  the 
estimate.  In  many  areas,  high  schools,  both  public  and  private,  may 
have  separate  buildings  for  gymnasiums.  This  space  is  already  accounted 
for  in  the  initial  estimate  and  so  these  schools  should  not  be  con- 
sidered to  be  additional  resources  in  this  section. 

Instruction  7:  Resort  Facilities.  The  amount  of  service  employment  in 

the  county  considered  in  Schedule  B is  intended  to  measure  congregate- 
care  space  in  hotels,  motels,  camps  and  allied  supporting  services  for 
non-residents  of  the  county.  A weakness  of  this  measure  is  that  the 
census  information  is  obtained  during  early  April.  This  time  of  year 
is  generally  the  off-season  tourist  period.  Therefore,  it  will 
seriously  undercount  summer  resort  areas,  such  as  Mackinac  Island, 
Michigan,  where  employment  is  seasonal  and  often  transient.  It  is  also 
possible  that  winter  resort  areas  will  be  undercounted  as  in  some  loca- 
tions the  peak  seasonal  activity  may  be  over  by  mid-March.  If  the  county 
has  extensive  resort  facilities  (not  merely  private  vacation  homes  or 
cottages) , they  may  be  an  additional  resource  above  and  beyond  the  space 
accounted  for  in  the  initial  estimate.  In  the  average  county,  hote1  and 
motel  spaces  account  for  about  0.4  space  per  capita  and  other  supporting 
services  about  0.3  spaces.  Hence  resort  facilities  would  need  to  con- 
tribute at  least  one  space  per  capita  to  be  considered  excessive  and 
the  contribution  of  the  Service  Activity  Adjustment  (Schedule  B,  Line  8) 
must  be  considered  as  well.  Nonetheless,  there  are  a substantial  number 
of  counties  that  will  qualify,  including  a low-population  county  in 
Nevada  having  a single  hotel-casino  with  space  for  twice  the  county 
population!  On  Line  16,  make  sure  to  estimate  the  additional  floor 
space  provided  by  resort  facilities.  If  Line  8 of  Schedule  B is  nega- 
tive, essentially  all  motel,  hotel,  and  camp  space  available  to  the 


public  can  be  included.  If  Line  8 is  positive,  the  amount  should  be 
added  to  0.7  spaces.  Only  spaces  on  Line  18  in  excess  of  this  number 
should  be  considered.  The  local  Chamber  of  Commerce  or  motel-owners 
associations  are  good  sources  of  information. 


■ 
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COMPARISON  WITH  SURVEY  DATA 


In  this  section,  the  results  obtained  with  the  predictive  procedures 
of  Section  II  will  be  compared  with  available  survey  results.  These  com- 
parisons form  the  basis  for  estimating  the  accuracy  and  reliability  of 
the  predictive  technique.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  results  of  the 
1975  summer  survey  for  several  reasons.  First,  certain  of  these  results 
were  used  in  the  development  of  the  technique.  Second,  the  data  available 
from  the  1974  survey  are  insufficient  to  permit  execution  of  Schedule  C 
of  the  procedure.  Finally,  it  is  believed  that  the  survey  procedures 
used  in  the  summer  of  1975  were  considerably  improved  over  those  used  in 
1974.  (The  survey  results  for  the  summer  of  1976  are  not  yet  available.) 

1975  Complete  Counties 

The  predictive  technique  of  Section  II  attempts  to  estimate  the  per 
capita  amount  of  congregate-care  space  that  would  be  found  in  a non- 
metropolitan county  if  it  were  surveyed  in  a manner  similar  to  the  1975 
survey.  Most  of  the  nearly  200  counties  surveyed  during  the  summer  of 
1975  were  surveyed  only  in  part.  Since  we  are  interested  in  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  survey  results  to  the  resident  population  (per  capita 
CCS) , the  determination  of  the  "survey  population"  in  partially-surveyed 
counties  becomes  an  additional  source  of  error.  Therefore,  the  survey 
was  searched  for  those  counties  that  appeared  to  have  been  completely 
surveyed.  The  methods  used  to  evaluate  whether  a county  had  been  com- 
pletely surveyed  are  described  in  Section  V. 

A total  of  60  counties  were  identified  as  probably  completely  sur- 
veyed. The  performance  of  the  technique  of  Section  II  against  the  survey 
results  for  this  group  is  shown  in  Table  1.  The  counties  are  ordered  by 
survey  result  from  highest  per  capita  CCS  to  lowest.  Esmeralda  County, 
Nevada,  has  the  highest  per  capita  CCS  (9.10)  and  Bienville  Parish, 
Louisiana,  has  the  lowest  (1.28).  The  highest  30  counties  are  on  the 
first  page  of  Table  1;  the  lowest  30  counties  are  on  the  second  page. 

The  headings  of  the  columns  in  Table  1 refer  to  the  format  given  in 
Section  II.  "SI"  refers  to  Line  1 of  the  Estimate  Summary,  the  Initial 
Estimate,  and  is  the  same  for  all  counties.  "A4"  and  "A10"  refer  to  Lines 
4 and  10  of  Schedule  A,  which  show  the  potential  money  income  and  retail 
sales  adjustments.  "S2"  is  the  economic  adjustment  brought  forward  to 
Line  2 of  the  Summary  according  to  the  rules  of  Schedule  A.  "B4"  and 
"B8"  refer  to  the  government  and  service  activity  adjustments  on  Lines  4 
and  8 of  Schedule  B.  "S3"  indicates  the  net  activity  adjustment  brought 
forward  to  Line  3 of  the  Summary.  The  symbol  (/  indicates  cases  where  an 
unusual  deviation  in  the  percent  working  outside  the  county  caused  a mod- 
ification of  the  gross  activity  adjustment  according  to  the  rules  of 
Schedule  B. 
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PREDICTIONS  FOR  60  NON-METROPOLITAN  COUNTIES 
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PREDICTIONS  FOR  60  NON- 


'j'lie  four  "C"  columns  refer  to  the  appropriate  lines  of  Schedule  C 
that  give  per  capita  spaces  from  additional  resources.  Since  the  research 
team  was  not  in  a position  to  obtain  local  information  for  use  in  execu- 
ting Schedule  C,  an  alternate  procedure  was  used  in  which  the  survey 
printout  was  reviewed  for  the  existence  of  additional  resources  as 
defined  in  the  instructions  of  Section  II  and  approximations  made  as 
would  be  done  by  someone  at  the  scene.  The  research  team  tried  to  be  as 
objective  as  possible  in  applying  the  criteria  of  Schedule  C but  the  com- 
parison is  most  suspect  on  this  point.  In  two  counties.  King,  Texas,  and 
Ogemaw,  Michigan,  for  example,  there  was  evidence  in  the  printout  of 
transient  or  resort  facilities  that  were  not  reflected  in  the  census  data 
on  service  employment.  Question  marks  in  Table  1 indicate  uncertainty  as 
to  whether  additional  "summer  resort"  spaces  should  be  added. 

Column  "S5"  is  the  Final  Estimate  of  per  capita  CCS  from  Line  5 
of  the  Summary.  The  estimate  is  obtained  by  adding  "SI",  "S2",  "S3", 
and  those  "C"  columns  that  have  entries.  The  next-to-last  column  gives 
the  survey  result  in  per  capita  CCS  and  the  last  column  shows  the  "error." 
Tl.  measure  of  error  is  related  to  the  operational  situation  in  which  a 
prediction  is  made  prior  to  a survey.  The  question  to  be  answered  is 
how  the  survey  result  will  compare  with  the  prediction  in  terms  of  a 
percent  deviation  from  the  prediction.  Thus,  in  Esmeralda  County, 

Nevada,  the  survey  result  is  one  percent  higher  than  the  prediction,  as 
indicated  by  "+  1%".  In  Bienville  Parish,  Louisiana,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  survey  result  is  12  percent  lower  than  the  prediction. 

The  errors  in  the  final  column  can  be  regarded  as  a random  variable. 
If  the  amount  of  error  is  totaled  and  divided  by  the  number  of  counties, 
the  average  error  is  found  to  be  zero.  That  is,  the  prediction  technique 
is  unbiased  for  this  sample  of  sixty  counties.  In  fact,  there  are  31 
underestimates,  28  overestimates,  and  one  zero  error.  A histogram  of 
the  error  distribution  suggests  a normal  population  of  errors  in  the 
3000  counties  from  which  the  sample  is  drawn.  Assuming  this  to  be  the 
case,  the  standard  deviation  of  the  sample  can  be  computed  and  is  found 
to  be  18.25  percent.  Given  that  the  60-county  sample  is  a random 
(representative)  sample  of  all  non-metropolitan  counties  in  the  United 
States,  the  meaning  of  the  standard  deviation  is  as  follows.  If  all  such 
counties  were  surveyed,  we  would  expect  the  survey  results  to  be  within 
plus  or  minus  18.25  percent  of  the  prediction  in  about  68  percent  of  the 
cases.  In  the  sample,  there  are  actually  42  counties  with  errors  less 
than  18.25  percent,  exactly  70  percent  of  the  cases.  We  would  expect  the 
survey  results  to  be  within  plus  or  minus  36.5  percent  of  the  prediction 
in  about  95  percent  of  the  cases.  There  are  two  counties,  a little  less 
than  five  percent  of  the  sample,  with  errors  exceeding  36.5  percent — Pasco 
County,  Florida,  and  Amador  County,  California.  The  odds  that  a survey 
result  would  deviate  from  its  prediction  by  more  than  50  percent  are 
about  1 in  100.  There  is  one  such  case  in  this  sample,  Pasco  County, 
where  the  survey  result  is  54  percent  above  the  prediction. 
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The  foregoing  statements  of  accuracy  and  reliability  are  "point 
estimates"  based  on  the  reasonable  assumption  that  the  errors  or  unpre- 
dicted residuals  are  randomly  distributed.  Confidence  inferences  can 
also  be  made  from  the  data.  From  the  fact  that  sample  means  deviate 
from  the  population  mean  according  to  the  variance  divided  by  number 
in  the  sample,  one  can  say  that  the  average  error,  which  is  zero  for 
this  sample,  has  a standard  deviation  of  2.36  percent.  Thus,  it  is 
highly  unlikely  that  the  prediction  technique  is  biased  more  than  plus 
or  minus  five  percent  when  other  county  samples  are  considered.  It  can 
also  be  computed  that  the  standard  deviation,  about  18  percent  for  this 
sample,  will  lie  between  13  percent  and  23  percent  for  the  whole  set  of 
non-metropolitan  counties  at  the  95  percent  confidence  level. 

In  developing  this  prediction  technique,  we  used  as  a criterion  of 
success  that  the  survey  result  be  within  25  percent,  plus  or  minus,  of 
the  final  estimate.  The  operational  meaning  of  this  accuracy  criterion 
is  that  if  the  prediction  were  used  in  the  assignment  of  people  from  risk 
areas  the  allocation  per  person  could  vary  in  actuality  from  30  to  50 
square  feet,  once  survey  results  were  in  hand.  In  the  Northeast  Corridor, 
where  an  allocation  of  20  square  feet  may  be  required,  a prediction  of 
such  accuracy  would  assure  that  housing  space  would  vary  between  15  and  25 
square  feet  when  survey  results  were  available.  In  California,  where 
housing  allocations  could  approach  the  fallout  shelter  standard  of  10 
square  feet  per  person,  use  of  a prediction  of  this  accuracy  would  imply 
an  actual  space  allocation  of  between  7.5  and  12.5  square  feet.  Shelter 
occupancy  experiments  have  been  conducted  successfully  at  less  than  the 
lower  figure. 

If  the  standard  deviation  of  the  sample,  18.25  percent,  is  repre- 
sentative, one  would  expect  survey  results  to  be  within  plus  or  minus 
25  percent  of  the  prediction  in  about  83  percent  of  all  cases.  In  the 
sample,  49  of  60,  or  82  percent,  are  within  25  percent  of  the  prediction. 
Moreover,  the  cases  of  larger  error  are  balanced  between  underestimates 
and  overestimates.  Thus,  cases  where  the  method  overestimates  the  survey 
result  by  more  than  25  percent  should  occur  less  than  nine  percent  of  the 
time.  In  the  sample,  there  are  six  cases  of  underprediction  of  per  capita 
CCS  by  more  than  25  percent  and  five  cases  of  overprediction.  However, 
all  of  the  cases  of  overprediction  are  in  the  resource-poor  counties  on 
the  second  page  of  Table  1.  While  there  remains  the  possibility  that  some 
of  these  counties  were  really  not  surveyed  completely,  this  situation  may 
be  a weakness  of  the  method  that  would  limit  its  usefulness  in  areas  of 
reduced  space  allotment,  such  as  California. 

Use  of  the  "Census  Estimate" 


It  has  been  noted  that,  with  the  exception  of  Schedule  C,  the  method 
given  in  Section  II  can  be  easily  performed  on  a computer  with  the  use  of 
a machine-readable  copy  of  the  1972  County  and  City  Data  Book.  The 
penalty  for  making  an  estimate  of  congregate-care  space  based  only  on 


S.  hedules  A and  B,  which  can  be  called  the  "census  estimate,"  is  the 
failure  to  fully  identify  resource-rich  counties.  For  example,  if  SI, 

S2 , and  S3  for  Esmeralda  County,  Nevada,  in  Table  1,  are  added  up,  one 
obtains  an  estimate  of  4.05  per  capita  CCS.  The  survey  result  is  higher 
by  125  percent  because  Esmeralda  County  has  a small  population,  629 
persons,  and  much  mine  space  and  a gambling  casino  that  are  not  counted. 
This  is,  of  course,  an  extreme  example.  Most  resource-rich  counties  will 
not  be  so  badly  underestimated. 

The  error  distribution  of  the  census  estimates  has  a mean  error  of 
about  + 9%.  That  is,  the  predictions  underestimate  survey  results  by 
nine  percent  on  the  average.  Moreover,  the  standard  deviation  of  the 
distribution  is  nearly  28  percent.  If  the  single  county,  Esmeralda,  is 
omitted,  the  average  underestimate  is  reduced  to  about  seven  percent  and 
the  standard  deviation  of  the  errors  is  reduced  to  a little  over  23  per- 
cent. Thus,  the  census  estimate  as  given  in  Section  II  is  biased  toward 
underestimation  and  is  not  as  accurate  as  the  final  estimate  using 
Schedule  C. 

The  census  estimate  can  be  improved  by  some  simple  modifications  to 
the  numerical  values  given  in  Section  II.  The  initial  estimate  should  be 
increased  to  3.30  and  the  fourth  rule  under  Line  10  in  Schedule  B should 
be  adjusted  to  enter  only  25  percent  of  the  Line  9 decrease  when  less  than 
eight  percent  of  the  workforce  works  outside  the  county.  If  these  changes 
are  made,  the  census  estimates  are  virtually  unbiased,  the  mean  error 
being  within  one  percent  of  zero.  For  the  60-county  sample,  the  standard 
deviation  of  the  error  distribution  for  the  census  estimate  is  about  25 
percent.  If  Esmeralda  County  is  omitted  as  an  extreme  case,  the  standard 
deviation  of  the  errors  becomes  about  21  percent  as  compared  with  18  per- 
cent for  the  final  estimate,  including  Schedule  C.  This  means  that  if  the 
aforesaid  adjustments  are  made,  the  computerized  census  estimates  will  have 
the  property  that  survey  results  will  be  within  plus  or  minus  21  percent 
of  the  estimate  in  about  68  percent  of  the  cases,  within  plus  or  minus 
42  percent  in  about  95  percent  of  the  cases,  and  very  rarely,  as  in  the 
case  of  Esmeralda  County,  will  the  survey  result  deviate  more  than  63  per- 
cent from  the  estimate.  Large  errors  will  be  predominately  underestimates 
of  resource-rich  counties.  In  California  and  the  Northeast  Corridor  where 
use  of  all  housing  resources  is  very  important,  this  weakness  in  the  census 
estimates  can  be  very  important. 

1974  Complete  Counties 

White3  identified  28  counties  from  the  1974  host  area  survey  that 
appeared  to  be  completely  surveyed.  Printouts  of  the  survey  data  were 
not  available  for  this  study  except  for  those  counties  located  in  the 
State  of  Colorado.  Hence,  comparison  of  the  data  with  the  prediction 
technique  of  Section  II  can  be  made  only  for  the  census  estimate  in  most 
cases.  For  those  counties  for  which  a printout  was  available,  a Schedule 
C estimate  was  made  as  well.  The  results  are  shown  in  Table  2. 
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Table  2 is  similar  in  format  to  Table  1 with  some  modifications. 

Column  SI,  the  initial  estimate,  has  been  omitted.  For  the  census 
estimate,  this  value  is  3.30;  for  the  final  estimates  in  Colorado,  the 
initial  estimate  is  3.10,  as  in  Section  II.  The  census  estimate 
(Schedules  A and  B only)  has  been  introduced  after  column  S3.  It  is  the 
sum  of  3.30  and  the  per  capita  CCS  adjustments  in  columns  S2  and  S3.  The 
survey  results  and  the  deviation  from  the  census  estimate  are  introduced 
at  this  point.  For  the  Colorado  counties,  Line  4 of  the  Estimate  Summary, 
S4,  has  been  introduced.  There  follows  the  final  estimate,  S5,  which  is 
3.10  plus  S2,  S3,  and  S4.  The  additional  resources  shown  in  S4  are 
described  in  a later  paragraph.  For  convenience,  the  survey  result  for 
the  Colorado  counties  is  repeated,  together  with  their  deviation  from  the 
final  estimate. 

It  can  be  seen  from  Table  2 that  the  final  estimates  for  the  seven 
Colorado  counties  consistently  underestimate  the  survey  results.  Indeed, 
the  average  survey  result  is  more  than  25  percent  over  the  estimate.  The 
same  bias  can  be  seen  in  the  census  estimates  where  the  average  under- 
estimate is  about  21  percent.  The  "swing"  of  the  calculation  is  about 
right.  The  estimates  for  Williamson  and  Twiggs  Counties,  Georgia,  at  the 
low  end  are  in  the  right  neighborhood , and,  if  the  final  estimates  for 
Teller  and  Gunnison  Counties  at  the  top  of  the  list  are  considered,  these 
estimates  are  comparable  to  those  near  the  top  on  the  1975  county  list  in 
Table  1.  One  partial  explanation  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  1974  counties 
appear  to  be  above-average  with  respect  to  the  1975  sample.  The  unweighted 
average  per  capita  CCS  for  the  counties  in  Table  2 is  3.64  whereas  the 
average  for  Table  1 is  3.42.  Similarly,  the  median  value  in  the  1974  list 
is  over  3.5  while  the  median  in  Table  1 is  3.3.  A characteristic  of  the 
prediction  technique — a deficiency  as  it  were — is  that  it  tends  to  under- 
estimate the  resource-rich  counties  in  Table  1 somewhat  and  tends  to  over- 
estimate the  resource-poor  counties  on  the  second  page  of  the  table.  The 

1974  sample  would  merge  preferentially  into  the  upper  part  of  the  1975 
listing. 

A statistical  test  indicates  that  the  probability  that  the  two  samples 
were  drawn  from  the  same  parent  error  distribution  is  only  about  86  per- 
cent, rather  lower  than  conventional  tests  of  significance.  The  alter- 
native is  that  either  the  1974  survey  was  consistently  more  thorough  than 
the  1975  survey  or  that  some  of  the  counties  assumed  to  have  been  com- 
pletely surveyed  in  1975  may  not  have  been.  The  conventional  wisdom  is 
that  the  1974  survey  was  not  as  thorough  as  the  later  survey  but  there 
is  no  justification  for  this  view  in  the  data.  Only  eight  of  28  counties 
in  Table  2 are  overestimated  by  the  prediction  technique  derived  from  the 

1975  survey  results.  One  would  need  to  adjust  the  initial  estimate  from 
3.30  to  3.60  to  eliminate  the  bias  in  the  census  estimates.  If  the 
counties  in  Table  2 were  merged  with  those  in  Table  1,  the  initial 
estimate  would  have  to  be  increased  one-  or  two-tenths  to  eliminate  the 
bias.  Because  we  have  not  been  able  to  work  with  final  estimates  for 
most  of  the  counties  in  Table  2,  this  adjustment  has  not  been  made. 
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With  respect  to  the  Colorado  counties  where  final  estimates  were 
made,  some  indication  of  the  basis  for  the  additional  resources  listed 
under  column  S4  is  warranted.  Teller  County  has  usable  mine  space  in 
the  survey  equivalent  to  nearly  one  space  per  capita.  This  would  have 
been  estimated  on  Line  6 of  Schedule  C.  There  is  also  one  industrial 
facility  that  is  large  with  respect  to  the  population.  Finally,  the 
Cripple  Creek  and  Victor  areas  of  the  county  are  renowned  tourist  attrac- 
tions with  many  facilities  of  the  resort  type.  This  resource  is  not 
evident  in  column  B8  and  it  is  assumed  that  the  early  spring  date  of  the 
census  was  in  the  off-season.  A conservative  estimate  of  the  resort 
resources  is  about  two  spaces  per  capita.  Gunnison  County  has  some 
industry  and  a major  ski  resort  at  Crested  Butte  that  is  judged  to  be 
off-season. 

The  additional  resources  in  Chaffee  and  Fremont  Counties  are  indus- 
trial in  nature.  The  additional  resources  in  Alamosa  and  Saguache 
Counties  are  largely  potato  storage  and  processing  facilities. 

Additional  1975  Surveyed  Counties 

In  addition  to  the  60  counties  shown  in  Table  1,  there  are  more  than 
100  other  counties  in  which  surveys  were  made  in  1975.  The  data  for  some 
of  these  counties  were  obviously  in  error  and  uncorrectable.  They  were 
deleted  from  the  data  base.  In  some  other  cases,  printout  errors  were 
identified  and  corrected  or  compensated  for.  In  some  instances,  for 
example,  overstatement  of  congregate-care  space  in  a single  or  few  build- 
ings due  to  a key-punch  error  was  treated  as  an  additional  resource  in 
Schedule  C for  purposes  of  testing  the  prediction  technique.  A more 
detailed  discussion  of  anomalies  in  the  prediction  data  base  will  be 
found  in  Section  V. 

Ultimately,  there  were  19  counties  identified  in  the  residual  group 
that  could  be  classed  as  completely  surveyed.  These  were  counties  that 
marginally  failed  the  screening  process  described  in  Section  V or  that 
contained  anomalies  in  their  survey  data  which  could  be  compensated  for. 
Basically,  these  counties  can  be  treated  like  the  60  counties  in  Table  1 
except  that  we  are  less  certain  of  the  validity  of  the  survey  result.  A 
comparison  of  the  results  of  the  prediction  technique  with  the  survey 
results  for  these  19  counties  is  shown  in  Table  3,  which  is  similar  in 
format  to  Table  1. 

It  can  be  seen  that  the  predictions  are  in  reasonable  agreement  with 
the  survey  results  with  a few  exceptions.  The  survey  results  in  nine  of 
the  counties  are  underpredicted;  overpredictions  occur  in  ten  counties. 
The  mean  error  is  an  overprediction  of  about  four  percent.  The  standard 
deviation  of  the  errors  is  25  percent,  substantially  higher  than  the 
60-county  value  of  18  percent.  These  observations  are  consistent  with 
the  questions  about  the  validity  of  some  of  the  survey  results  for  this 
group.  If  Floyd  County,  Texas,  or  Phillips  County,  Colorado,  were 
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actually  only  partially  surveyed,  both  the  bias  in  the  prediction  and  the 
Increased  variability  could  be  accounted  for. 

1975  Partially-Surveyed  Counties 

Non-metropolitan  counties  that  were  surveyed  only  in  part  offer  a 
number  of  difficulties  in  their  analysis.  If  the  total  population  of  the 
county  is  used  to  determine  the  per  capita  CCS,  the  resulting  value  will 
be  lower  than  that  which  would  be  obtained  if  the  entire  county  were 
surveyed.  Hence,  at  the  least,  a "survey  population"  must  be  established 
consisting  of  the  residents  in  the  parts  surveyed.  This  is  a difficult 
task  and  the  results  are  inherently  inaccurate.  Details  of  the  procedures 
used  to  establish  a survey  population  for  each  partially-surveyed  county 
are  given  in  Section  V. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  many  counties  were  surveyed  only  in 
part.  One  group  consists  of  counties  that  had  some  portion  at  blast  risk 
according  to  DCPA  risk  criteria.  Only  the  non-risk  MCDs  were  to  be  sur- 
veyed in  these  cases.  In  some  areas  of  the  country,  host  counties  were 
surveyed  only  to  the  extent  that  congregate-care  space  was  needed  for  an 
assigned  number  of  relocatees.  When  the  predetermined  amount  of  space 
was  found,  the  survey  was  terminated  to  conserve  resources.  In  some 
sparsely-settled  counties  west  of  the  Mississippi,  only  the  towns  were 
surveyed  to  conserve  resources.  Barrens  and  rangeland  having  few 
resources  were  not  visited.  Each  of  these  reasons  for  partial  survey 
offered  problems  in  determining  a survey  population.  Nonetheless,  a 
survey  population  was  established  for  some  80  non-metropolitan  counties 
in  the  1975  survey.  These  estimates  were  made  prior  to  the  development 
of  a prediction  method.  Thus,  they  form  an  independent  basis  for  defining 
the  survey  result  in  terms  of  per  capita  CCS. 

The  survey  results  in  80  partially-surveyed  non-metropolitan  counties 
are  compared  with  the  final  estimate  according  to  the  method  of  Section  II 
in  Table  4.  In  this  table  are  given  the  1970  census  population  and  our 
survey  population  in  addition  to  the  final  estimate,  survey  result,  and 
their  difference  in  terms  of  percent  of  the  estimate.  Before  commenting 
on  some  obvious  characteristics  of  this  comparison,  we  should  note  that 
60  percent  of  the  errors  are  overestimates;  that  is,  the  survey  results 
are  less  than  the  final  estimates.  Despite  this,  the  mean  error  is  in 
the  opposite  direction;  the  bias  is  about  five  percent  below  the  survey 
result.  Moreover,  the  dispersion  of  the  error  distribution  has  Increased 
greatly.  The  standard  deviation  approaches  50  percent,  double  that  in 
the  previous  comparisons.  Prediction  of  congregate-care  space  in 
partially-surveyed  counties  is  clearly  less  reliable  than  when  the 
counties  are  completly  surveyed.  The  primary  reasons  for  this  are  dis- 
cussed below. 
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Table  4 

PREDICTIONS  FOR  PARTIALLY- SURVEYED  COUNTIES 


1970 

Survey 

Final 

Survey 

County,  State 

Population 

Population 

Estimate 

Result 

Error 

Harding,  SD 

1,855 

403 

0.94 

6.55 

+597% 

Mackinac , MI 

9,660 

9,189 

6.90 

6.34 

- 

8% 

Pend  Oreille,  WA 

6,025 

3,741 

3.49 

6.08 

+ 

74% 

Baldwin,  GA 

34,240 

32,484 

4.32 

5.78 

+ 

34% 

Crook,  WY* 

4,535 

2,355 

1.91 

5.44 

+185% 

Childress,  TX 

6,605 

6,405 

4.88 

5.24 

+ 

7% 

York,  ME* 

111,576 

6,672 

6.84 

5.21 

- 

24% 

Garza,  TX 

5,289 

4,022 

5.13 

5.18 

+ 

1% 

Reno,  KS* 

60,576 

54,006 

4.64 

5.04 

+ 

9% 

Pope,  AR* 

28,607 

20,074 

3.50 

4.95 

+ 

41% 

Aroostook,  ME* 

94,078 

20,982 

4.19 

4.79 

+ 

14% 

Dawes,  NE 

9,693 

7,481 

3.82 

4.54 

+ 

19% 

Lincoln,  LA 

33,800 

30,284 

4.79 

4.49 

- 

6% 

Essex,  NY 

34,631 

29,062 

4.63 

4.26 

- 

8% 

Cass,  IN* 

40,456 

35,492 

4.10 

4.24 

+ 

3% 

Williamson,  TX* 

37,305 

36,000 

2.80 

4.22 

+ 

51% 

Washington,  ME* 

29,859 

4,597 

2.60 

4.18 

+ 

61% 

Lowndes,  MS* 

49,700 

40,576 

3.94 

4.10 

+ 

4% 

Dickinson,  KS 

19,993 

18,275 

3.52 

4.08 

+ 

16% 

Box  Butte,  NE 

10,094 

6,862 

3.16 

4.01 

+ 

27% 

Cloud,  KS 

13,466 

12,112 

3.50 

3.97 

+ 

13% 

Goshen,  WY* 

10,885 

1,073 

3.22 

3.89 

+ 

21% 

Lavaca , TX 

17,903 

3,299 

2.27 

3.82 

+ 

68% 

Fall  River,  SD 

7,505 

6,034 

3.81 

3.77 

- 

1% 

Hyde,  SD 

2,515 

1,957 

3.48 

3.70 

+ 

6% 

Sioux,  NE 

2,034 

478 

1.63 

3.70 

+127% 

Independence,  AR* 

22,723 

11,423 

2.79 

3.68 

+ 

32% 

Chippewa,  MI* 

32,412 

3,375 

4.64 

3.63 

- 

22% 

Platte,  WY* 

6,486 

1,992 

2.97 

3.60 

+ 

21% 

Madison,  OH* 

28,318 

19,146 

3.65 

3.60 

- 

1% 

Howard , MO* 

10,561 

7,003 

3.80 

3.50 

- 

8% 

Barber,  KS 

7,016 

1,217 

5.58 

3.43 

- 

39% 

Campbell,  WY 

12,957 

10,265 

2.90 

3.42 

+ 

18% 

Licking,  OH* 

107,799 

93,551 

4.12 

3.42 

- 

17% 

Searcy,  AR 

7,731 

6,096 

2.77 

3.31 

+ 

19% 

Barnes,  ND 

14,669 

672 

3.96 

3.26 

- 

18% 

Eddy,  NM 

41,119 

35,112 

3.86 

3.23 

- 

16% 

Erath,  TX 

18,141 

17,141 

3.62 

3.21 

- 

11% 

Marquette,  MI* 

64,686 

24,548 

3.87 

3.16 

- 

18% 

I 
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Table  4 (Cont'd.) 


PREDICTIONS  FOR  PARTIALLY-SURVEYED  COUNTIES 


1970 

Survey 

Final 

Survey 

County,  State 

Population 

Population 

Estimate 

Result 

Error 

Fairfield,  OH* 

73,301 

60,942 

3.47 

3.14 

- 10% 

Duchesne,  UT 

7,299 

6,817 

2.70 

3.12 

+ 16% 

Cache,  UT 

42,331 

22,333 

3.44 

3.11 

- 10% 

Garland,  AR 

54,131 

47,731 

3.49 

3.03 

- 13% 

Burleigh,  ND 

40,714 

35,496 

3.99 

3.00 

- 25% 

Seminole,  OK 

25,144 

17,927 

2.83 

2.98 

+ 5% 

Stone,  AR 

6,838 

1,866 

0.91 

2.96 

+225% 

Eddy,  ND* 

4,103 

3,282 

3.80 

2.89 

- 24% 

Iosco,  MI* 

24,905 

7,767 

3.40 

2.73 

- 20% 

Missoula,  MT* 

58,263 

9,640 

4.13 

2.68 

- 35% 

Wayne,  NC* 

85,408 

30,554 

2.80 

2.63 

- 6% 

Panola,  TX 

15,894 

14,794 

2.30 

2.62 

+ 14% 

Strafford,  NH* 

70,431 

37,735 

3.57 

2.51 

- 30% 

Custer,  SD 

4,698 

4,562 

4.23 

2.42 

- 43% 

Sedgwick,  CO* 

3,405 

2,810 

4.03 

2.42 

- 40% 

Mineral,  NV* 

7,051 

1,056 

5.01 

2.42 

- 52% 

Woodruff,  AR* 

11,566 

9,102 

1.95 

2.38 

+ 22% 

Clinton,  NY* 

72,934 

31,702 

3.72 

2.38 

- 36% 

Clay,  KS 

9,890 

8,773 

3.81 

2.32 

- 39% 

Valley,  MT* 

11,471 

8,249 

3.77 

2.24 

- 41% 

Benson,  ND 

8,245 

3,277 

1.84 

2.13 

+ 16% 

Sheridan,  NE 

7,285 

5,603 

3.65 

2.12 

- 42% 

Perry,  AR* 

5,634 

3,992 

0.78 

2.08 

+167% 

Burnet,  TX 

11,420 

2,864 

3.01 

2.01 

- 33% 

Merced,  CA* 

104,629 

81,875 

3.50 

2.00 

- 43% 

Arkansas,  AR 

23,347 

18,818 

3.12 

1.99 

- 36% 

Wells,  ND 

7,847 

3,937 

2.74 

1.87 

- 32% 

Chaves,  NM* 

43,335 

2,237 

3.51 

1.87 

- 47% 

Hayes,  TX 

27,642 

6,266 

2.91 

1.86 

- 36% 

Hot  Springs,  AR 

21,963 

18,769 

2.08 

1.76 

- 15% 

Claiborne,  LA 

17,024 

14,159 

2.28 

1.52 

- 33% 

Shelby,  TX 

19,672 

17,672 

1.73 

1.47 

- 15% 

Miami,  IN* 

39,246 

13,626 

2.80 

1.47 

- 48% 

Ottawa,  KS 

6,183 

5,866 

2.83 

1.45 

- 49% 

Vernon,  MO* 

19,065 

3,060 

3.40 

1.38 

- 59% 

Yuma,  AZ* 

60,827 

23,133 

4.02 

1.33 

- 67% 

Hunterdon,  NJ* 

69,718 

48,992 

4.08 

1.33 

- 67% 

Georgetown,  SC 

33,500 

30,669 

2.24 

1.23 

- 45% 

Twin  Falls,  ID 

41,807 

24,889 

3.91 

1.22 

- 69% 

Newton,  TX 

11,657 

9,197 

1.39 

1.11 

_ 20% 

Lewis  & Clark,  MT* 

33,281 

29,352 

4.57 

1.02 

_ 78% 

* 

Partially  at  blast  risk. 
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Extraordinary  errors  of  over  100  percent  in  prediction  occur  in 
5 of  the  80  counties.  All  of  these  errors  are  underpredictions:  Harding, 

South  Dakota,  597%;  Crook,  Wyoming,  185%;  Sioux,  Nebraska,  127%;  Stone, 
Arkansas,  225%;  and  Perry,  Arkansas,  167%.  These  large  errors  are  the 
reason  that  the  mean  error  is  a 5 percent  underprediction  although 
60  percent  of  the  errors  are  actually  overpredictions  of  the  survey 
result.  All  of  these  counties  are  small  (less  than  10,000  population), 
western  counties  with  little  urban  population.  Two  of  the  counties, 

Crook  and  Perry,  were  partially  surveyed  because  part  of  these  counties 
were  at  blast  risk.  The  others  were  surveyed  in  part  for  other  reasons, 
most  probably  that  the  parts  not  surveyed  were  ranch  country,  barren  of 
congregate-care  resources.  A review  of  these  counties  indicates  that  a 
complete  survey  would  not  have  added  significantly  to  the  space  found, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  Perry  County.  Hence,  it  would  have  been 
more  accurate  to  have  considered  these  counties  as  completely  surveyed 
even  though  no  facilities  were  identified  in  some  parts.  If  this  were 
done,  the  revised  errors  are  + 51%  for  Harding  (still  an  underestimate), 

+ 48%  for  Crook,  - 47%  for  Sioux,  - 11%  for  Stone,  and  + 89%  for  Perry. 

If  these  adjustments  are  made  to  the  data,  the  mean  error  becomes  - 8%, 
consistent  with  the  dominance  of  overestimates,  and  the  standard  devia- 
tion is  decreased  to  less  than  40%. 

Chenault4  has  observed  that  congregate-care  space  is  preferentially 
located  in  the  towns  and  that  the  amount  of  space  seems  to  vary  expon- 
entially with  city  size.  That  is,  the  largest  town  in  a county  is  likely 
to  have  a higher  proportion  of  the  space  than  the  ratio  of  its  population 
to  the  population  of  smaller  towns  in  the  county  would  suggest.  While  a 
detailed  analysis  of  this  phenomenon  has  not  been  found  in  the  literature, 
the  data  in  Table  4 would  lend  credence  to  the  observation.  It  would 
appear  that  simply  counting  the  population  in  the  areas  surveyed  is  not 
the  best  procedure.  There  are  a number  of  additional  cases  in  Table  4 
where  it  appears  that  the  survey  population  was  underestimated  for 
practical  purposes.  Likely  instances  include  Pend  Oreille,  Washington; 

Box  Butte,  Nebraska;  Lavaca,  Texas J and  Benson,  North  Dakota. 

A related  source  of  error  in  the  estimates  concerns  those  counties 
that  were  partly  at  blast  risk.  In  many  instances,  the  risk  area  con- 
tains the  principal  town  or  city.  The  prediction  method  would  tend  to 
overestimate  the  per  capita  CCS  in  the  remaining  portion  in  these  cases. 
Counties  partly  at  blast  risk  are  indicated  by  an  asterisk  in  Table  4. 

Those  with  the  main  town  in  the  risk  area  are  to  be  found  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  table  and  include  Missoula,  Montana;  Mineral,  Nevada;  Clinton, 
New  York;  Merced,  California,  Chaves,  New  Mexico;  Yuma,  Arizona;  and  Lewis 
and  Clark,  Montana.  The  resources  in  the  residual  parts  of  these  counties 
are  greatly  overestimated  by  a method  based  on  county-wide  census  indicators. 

Similarly,  there  are  counties  partly  at  blast  risk  that  are  located 
adjacent  to  major  urbanized  areas,  particularly  in  the  eastern  part  of. 
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the  country.  It  is  the  urban  part  of  these  counties  nearby  the  metro- 
politan counties  that  is  at  blast  risk.  Again,  a high  proportion  of 
congregate-care  space  is  likely  to  be  in  the  areas  not  surveyed. 

Examples  in  Table  4 include  York,  Maine,  Licking,  Ohio,  Strafford,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Hunterdon,  New  Jersey.  The  resources  in  these  counties 
are  overestimated  by  the  prediction  method. 

In  general,  predictions  of  per  capita  CCS  based  on  county-wide  census 
indicators  appear  to  be  an  unreliable  means  of  estimating  resources  in 
parts  of  counties,  unless  most  of  the  county  is  represented,  including  the 
major  towns.  Nearly  20  percent  of  the  counties  listed  in  Table  4 have 
estimate  errors  of  less  than  10  percent.  About  40  percent  of  the  survey 
results  are  within  plus  or  minus  20  percent  of  the  final  estimates.  In 
most  of  these  cases,  the  survey  population  is  a major  part  of  the  total 
population  or  the  surveyed  part  of  the  county  is  representative  of  the 
whole.  These  conditions  are  not  met  in  most  of  the  partially-surveyed 
non-metropolitan  counties  in  the  1975  survey.  It  might  be  possible, 
however,  to  develop  ways  to  identify  counties  that  have  unbalanced 
characteristics,  and  to  classify  these  so  that  modifications  could  be 
made  to  the  prediction  to  account  for  them  in  large  part. 

Partially-Surveyed  Metropolitan  Counties 

There  are  data  from  the  1975  host  area  survey  on  27  metropolitan 
counties.  Predictions  for  these  counties  are  compared  with  survey  results 
in  Table  5.  All  but  two  of  these  counties  were  surveyed  only  in  part. 

The  two  counties  that  were  completely  surveyed,  Seminole,  Florida,  and 
Johnson,  Texas,  are  indicated  by  asterisks.  It  can  be  seen  that  the 
estimate  error  in  these  two  cases  is  quite  small.  This  may  indicate  that 
the  prediction  method  of  Section  II  is  quite  adequate  for  whole  metro- 
politan counties. 

In  general,  the  nonsurveyed  parts  of  the  other  25  counties  were  those 
minor  civil  divisions  (MCDs)  that  were  deemed  at  blast  risk  according  to 
DCPA  risk  criteria.  The  population  of  the  surveyed  part  can  be  readily 
established,  at  least  as  it  was  in  1970.  Therefore,  most  of  the  error  in 
the  predictions  comes  about  because  the  risk  part  of  the  county  is  the 
urbanized  part  adjacent  to  the  central  city  and  contains  a preponderance 
of  the  congregate-care  facilities.  As  a consequence,  the  prediction 
method  overestimates  the  per  capita  CCS  in  the  residual  outlying  part  of 
these  counties.  Overestimates  occur  in  20  of  the  27  counties  or  80  per- 
cent of  the  partially-surveyed  metropolitan  counties.  Most  of  the  over- 
estimates are  sufficiently  large  that  the  average  survey  result  is  25  per- 
cent below  the  prediction.  Moreover,  the  dispersion  in  the  data  is  as 
high  as  in  the  case  of  the  partially-surveyed  non-metropolitan  counties 
discussed  earlier. 
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County,  State 

1970 

Population 

Survey 

Population 

Final 

Estimate 

Survey 

Result 

Error 

Delaware,  OH 

42,908 

31,026 

4.40 

4,49 

+ 2% 

Miami,  OH 

84,342 

70,888 

3,32 

4.46 

+ 34% 

Clark,  NV 

273,288 

42,920 

7.22 

4.45 

- 38% 

Butler,  OH 

226,207 

150,116 

3.19 

3.54 

+ 11% 

Seminole,  FL* 

83,692 

83,692 

3.07 

3.23 

+ 5% 

Montgomery,  OH 

606,148 

7,438 

4.16 

3.19 

- 23% 

Johnson,  TX* 

45,769 

45,769 

2.80 

3.13 

+ 12% 

Pickaway,  OH 

40,071 

27,786 

3.14 

2.99 

- 5% 

Riverside,  CA 

459,074 

178,619 

4.12 

2.86 

- 31% 

Warren,  OH 

84,920 

50,966 

2.39 

2.71 

+ 13% 

Placer,  CA 

77,306 

59,411 

3.91 

2.68 

- 31% 

Berkeley,  SC 

56,199 

23,846 

1.39 

2.66 

+ 91% 

Cleveland,  OK 

81,839 

56,717 

3.25 

2.32 

- 29% 

Tarrant,  TX 

716,317 

50,323 

3.76 

2.27 

- 40% 

Pinellas,  FL 

522,329 

208,817 

4.11 

2.19 

- 47% 

Oklahoma , OK 

526,805 

28,549 

4.42 

2.06 

- 54% 

Clark,  OH 

156,946 

49,235 

3.68 

2.05 

- 44% 

Greene,  OH 

125,057 

8,202 

3.10 

1.98 

- 36% 

Saline,  AR 

36,107 

34,262 

2.03 

1.93 

- 5% 

McClennan,  TX 

147,553 

35,540 

2.82 

1.92 

- 32% 

Sacramento,  CA 

631,498 

12,400 

5.03 

1.88 

- 63% 

Orange , FL 

344,311 

130,903 

3.77 

1.86 

- 51% 

Caddo , LA 

230,184 

48,954 

4.42 

1.84 

- 58% 

Spokane,  WA 

287,487 

14,516 

3.86 

1.83 

- 53% 

Oneida,  NY 

273,037 

6,630 

4.03 

1.66 

- 59% 

Dade,  FL 

1,267,792 

113,975 

4.25 

1.55 

- 64% 

Bossier,  LA 

63,703 

22,674 

2.65 

0.88 

- 67% 

Completely  surveyed. 


The  bias  in  the  predictions  could  he  reduced  to  small  proportions 
by  reducing  the  initial  estimate  from  3.1  per  capita  CCS  to  about  2.4 
CCS  but  the  standard  deviation  of  the  error  distribution  would  be  in- 
creased. Thus,  a prediction  based  on  county-wide  census  indicators  is 
inherently  unreliable  unless  most  of  the  county  is  not  at  risk  or  the 
surveyed  part  is  representative  of  the  whole.  This  was  also  true  in  the 
80-county  sample  of  partially-surveyed  non-metropolitan  counties.  Again, 
a modified  prediction  method  might  be  a reasonable  goal,  particularly  for 
counties  where  the  survey  boundaries  are  well-defined. 
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IV  ANALYTICAL  PROCESS 


The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  describe  the  analytical  process 
that  led  to  the  prediction  method  exhibited  in  Section  II.  It  also 
serves  to  elaborate  some  characteristics  and  limitations  of  the  prediction 
data  base  and  of  readily-available  census  and  other  information  that  might 
be  used  to  predict  the  amount  of  congregate-care  space  that  could  be 
expected  from  a host-county  survey.  A more  detailed  discussion  of  the 
prediction  data  base  used  in  the  analysis  is  given  in  Section  V. 

Review  of  Prior  Work 


The  first  published  attempt  to  predict  congregate-care  housing 
capacity  that  is  relevant  to  this  study  was  that  of  William  L.  White.3 
In  this  1975  study,  White  evaluated  the  survey  results  from  the  1974 
host  area  survey,  the  first  conducted  by  DCPA.  He  found  that  only 
counties  that  had  been  surveyed  completely  were  useful  for  his  analysis. 

The  28  counties  shown  in  Table  2 (Section  III)  are  those  used  in  White's 
study.  An  important  feature  of  the  study  was  the  attempt  to  predict 
congregate-care  spaces  through  analysis  of  the  "use  class"  data  for  the 
surveyed  facilities.  The  use  class  code  used  in  the  survey  is  shown  in 
Table  6.  Each  facility  in  the  county  printout  was  assigned  one  of  these 
codes  by  the  surveyor.  A review  of  the  printouts  indicate  many  misassign- 
ments  when  the  use  class  was  compared  with  the  facility  name  and  a high 
use  of  the  x9  codes  labeled  "Other."  In  order  to  use  the  data,  White 
laboriously  corrected  the  misassignments . He  then  attempted  to  compare 
the  yield  of  congregate-care  spaces  with  census  and  other  indicators. 

Linear  regression  analyses  were  performed  to  establish  the  relationships. 
Figure  1 shows  the  result  when  retail  sales  data  from  the  1972  County  and 
City  Data  Book  is  compared  with  the  corrected  data  for  code  53,  Stores 
other  than  food  stores,  the  category  with  the  highest  yield  (12  percent 
of  all  spaces)  for  the  28-county  sample. 

The  black  dots  in  Figure  1 represent  the  individual  28  county  results. 
The  linear  regression  line  is  shown  and  its  equation  and  statistics  given. 
The  line  does  not  pass  through  the  origin;  thus,  the  equation  indicates 
a small  number  (23.7)  of  spaces  at  zero  retail  sales.  The  slope  of  the 
line  would  not  change  significantly  if  it  were  forced  to  pass  through  the 
origin.  The  slope  is  0.331  spaces  per  thousand  dollars  of  retail  sales 
or  about  1 space  for  each  $3000  of  retail  sales.  The  coefficient  of 
determination,  r^,  is  nearly  unity,  indicating  that  retail  sales  is  a very 
good  predictor  of  space  in  this  use  class.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a 
considerable  scatter  of  the  data  points  from  the  best-fit  line. 
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Figure  2,  also  from  reference  3,  shows  the  correlation  of  spaces 
in  colleges  and  universities  with  enrollment  data  from  the  CCDB.  The 
best-fit  line  is  far  from  the  origin  and  the  coefficient  of  determination 
is  very  low,  indicating  that  enrollment  is  a poor  predictor  for  this  use 
class. 

White  examined  a considerable  number  of  census  and  other  data  sources 
for  useful  indicators  of  the  probable  spaces  in  various  use  classes. 
Although  his  attempt  to  build  a prediction  method  on  this  basis  did  not 
bear  fruit,  the  analysis  laid  a good  foundation  for  further  work.  A 
useful  correlation  that  he  found  is  shown  in  Figure  3,  where  total  CCS 
is  compared  with  county  population.  The  slope  of  the  best-fit  line  is 
3.79  per  capita  CCS.  This  value  has  been  used  in  judging  the  feasibility 
of  various  hosting  ratios.  The  regression  line  passes  substantially  below 
the  origin.  If  the  line  were  forced  to  the  origin,  the  slope  would 
approximate  the  per  capita  average  of  3.64  quoted  in  Section  III. 

As  a small  part  of  the  Northeast  Corridor  feasibility  study.  White 
conducted  a somewhat  different  analysis  of  the  28-county  sample  from  the 
1974  survey.  The  work  is  summarized  in  an  appendix  to  reference  1.  The 
use  class  data  were  assembled  into  four  categories.  The  first  category 
consisted  of  most  residential,  educational,  religious,  government  and 
public  service,  and  amusement/meeting  codes.  These  were  considered  to 
be  population-oriented  and  were  correlated  with  total  county  population. 
The  second  category  consisted  of  dormitory /barracks,  correctional  schools, 
retreat /monastery/convent,  and  jails/prisons/correctional  institutions. 
These  were  considered  to  be  institutional-oriented  spaces  and  were 
correlated  with  data  from  the  CCDB  on  the  percentage  of  the  population 
living  in  group  quarters.  Commercial,  and  transportation  codes  were 
combined  and  correlated  with  retail  sales.  Finally,  industrial  spaces 
were  correlated  with  manufacturing  employment  as  given  in  the  CCDB. 

Linear  regression  analyses  were  performed  for  the  four  groupings  and 
the  resulting  equations  used  to  produce  a "four-element"  prediction  method 
in  which  the  results  for  each  group  were  summed  to  produce  an  estimate  of 
congregate-care  spaces  in  each  county.  The  resulting  estimates  did  not 
produce  a significant  improvement  over  the  use  of  an  average  per  capita 
CCS  except  for  a decrease  in  very  large  errors.  Some  of  the  statistical 
findings  were,  however,  of  value  to  this  study.  The  correlation  of  the 
first  grouping  with  population  was  found  to  be  very  high.  The  commercial/ 
transportation  group  had  a high  correlation  with  retail  sales.  However, 
spaces  in  group  quarters  and  in  industrial  facilities  were  poorly  corre- 
lated with  the  chosen  census  indicators. 

Preparatory  Analyses 

One  of  White's  recommendations  was  that  the  search  for  a usable  pre- 
diction method  be  continued  through  use  of  the  larger  sample  of  county 
survey  results  produced  by  the  1975  host-area  survey.  The  plan  of  work 
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for  the  analysis  reported  here  called  for  the  merging  of  the  1974  and 
1975  survey  results  into  a much  larger  data  base  that  would  hopefully 
lead  to  an  improved  prediction  method.  DCPA  provided  a computer  printout 
of  the  1975  survey  results  dated  June  30,  1976.  Not  all  of  the  survey 
data  had  been  incorporated  in  this  version  but  there  was  ample  data  to 
allow  the  preparatory  analyses  to  begin.  Later,  the  final  printout  was 
provided  for  those  counties  that  were  incomplete  in  the  early  version. 

Initial  review  of  the  1975  printout  revealed  most  of  the  same 
problems  encountered  by  White.  Misassignment  of  use  codes  made  the 
county-wide  summaries  questionable.  The  data  base  was  too  large,  however, 
to  make  corrections  feasible.  Numerous  errors,  most  attributable  to  key- 
punch mistakes,  were  found.  These  necessitated  a careful  review  of  the 
facilities  listings.  It  is  believed  that  the  most  important  of  these 
were  corrected  at  various  stages  of  the  analyses.  Difficulties  in 
ascribing  a survey  population  to  partially-surveyed  counties,  as  more 
fully  described  in  Section  V,  and  the  questionable  meaningfulness  of  the 
resulting  per  capita  CCS,  led  to  a decision  to  use  only  counties  that 
appeared  to  be  fully  surveyed  as  the  basis  for  development  and  test  of 
candidate  prediction  techniques. 

By  the  methods  described  in  Section  5,  a total  of  40  counties  were 
identified  in  the  initial  data  base  that  were  judged  to  be  fully  surveyed. 
These  counties  were  assembled  as  the  "base  group"  and  used  as  the  basis 
for  development  of  predictive  methods.  The  counties  in  the  base  group 
are  listed  in  Table  7.  The  counties  are  ordered  by  survey  result  from 
highest  per  capita  CCS  to  lowest.  Esmeralda  County,  Nevada,  has  the 
highest  per  capita  CCS  (9.10)  and  Sabine  Ccnnty,  Texas,  has  the  lowest 
(1.36).  The  average  county  size  is  about  25,000  persons  and  the  average 
yield  in  congregate-care  spaces  is  about  92,000.  The  unweighted  average 
per  capita  CCS  is  3.64,  very  much  like  the  average  for  the  28  counties  in 
the  1974  survey.  If  a weighted  average  accounting  for  population  size  is 
computed,  it  is  3.62,  as  shown  in  parentheses  in  the  table.  This  indicates 
negligible  bias  with  respect  to  population  size. 

An  initial  analysis  consisted  of  comparing  the  per  capita  CCS  with 
the  average  value.  Counties  whose  survey  result  was  within  plus  or  minus 
25  percent  of  the  average  are  indicated  in  the  table  by  an  asterisk.  The 
operational  significance  of  this  criterion  has  been  discussed  in  Section 
III.  Twenty-five  counties,  or  62  percent  of  the  sample,  satisfy  the 
criterion.  Thus,  simply  predicting  on  the  basis  of  the  average  would  be 
adequate  in  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  cases.  A more  reliable  method  would 
need  to  account  for  the  resource-rich  and  resource-poor  counties  at  the 
extremes  of  the  table. 


A second  step  was  to  apply  White's  four-element  method  to  the  base 
group.  Since  the  four-element  method  predicts  total  congregate-care 
spaces,  the  estimates  were  compared  with  the  survey  results  shown  in  the 
second  column  of  Table  7.  The  survey  results  were  within  plus  or  minus 
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Table  7 


BASE  GROUP  COUNTIES 


County,  State 


1970 

Population 


Congregate- 
Care  Spaces 


Per  Capita 
CCS 


Esmeralda,  NV 

629 

5,727 

9.10 

Nye,  NV 

5,599 

49,261 

8.80 

Collier,  FL 

38,040 

219,948 

5.78 

Lincoln,  NV 

2,557 

12,856 

5.03 

Luce,  MI 

6,789 

32,450 

4.78 

San  Luis  Obispo,  CA 

105,690 

501,416 

4.74 

Box  Elder,  UT 

28,129 

123,255 

4.38* 

Baylor,  TX 

5,221 

22,283 

4.27* 

Manatee,  FL 

97,115 

408,877 

4.21* 

Latah,  ID 

24,891 

103,099 

4.14* 

Mason,  TX 

3,356 

13,121 

3.91* 

Knox,  TX 

5,972 

23,029 

3.86* 

Polk,  FL 

227,697 

869,625 

3.82* 

King,  TX 

464 

1,660 

3.58* 

Yuba,  CA 

44,736 

159,938 

3.58* 

Dickens,  TX 

3,737 

13,270 

3.55* 

Lincoln,  WA 

9,572 

33,557 

3.51* 

Hood,  TX 

6,368 

22,081 

3.47* 

Haskell,  TX 

8,512 

29,175 

3.43* 

Hardeman,  TX 

6,795 

23,252 

3.42* 

Ogemaw,  MI 

11,903 

40,851 

3.41* 

Throckmorton,  TX 

2,205 

7,373 

3.34* 

Kit  Carson,  CO 

7,530 

24,846 

3.30* 

Cottle,  TX 

3,204 

10,540 

3.29* 

El  Dorado,  CA 

43,833 

135,696 

3.10* 

Charlotte,  FL 

27,559 

84,805 

3.08* 

Palo  Pinto,  TX 

28,962 

89,093 

3.08* 

Stevens,  WA 

17,405 

52,315 

3.01* 

Shoshone,  ID 

19,718 

57,818 

2.93* 

Williams,  ND 

19,301 

55,370 

2.87* 

Sutter,  CA 

41,935 

117,665 

2.81* 

Foard,  TX 

2,211 

5,957 

2.69 

Union,  OH 

23,786 

63,486 

2.67 

Yuma,  CO 

8,544 

22,436 

2.63 

Bonner,  ID 

15,560 

38,244 

2.46 

Somervell,  TX 

2,793 

6,520 

2.33 

Hardin,  TX 

29,996 

65,440 

2.18 

Washington,  CO 

5,550 

10,600 

1.91 

Pinal,  AZ 

67,916 

123,806 

1.82 

Sabine,  TX 

7,187 

9,750 

1.36 

Group  Average 

25,474 

92,262 

3.64  (3.62) 

★ 

Within  Plus  or  Minus 

25  Percent  of  Average 

— — ■ — 
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25  percent  of  the  four-element  prediction  in  28  cases  or  70  percent  of 
the  sample.  Thus,  there  was  a small  improvement  over  the  use  of  an 
average  predictor.  In  general,  however,  the  four-element  method  under- 
predicted the  survey  yield  by  an  average  of  18  percent.  As  a consequence, 
the  method  failed  to  predict  the  resource-rich  counties,  including  some 
of  the  asterisked  counties.  In  compensation,  the  method  predicted  satis- 
factorily many  of  the  resource-poor  counties  at  the  bottom  of  the  table. 
The  predictions  did  not  have  sufficient  "swing."  That  is,  the  counties 
with  the  highest  per  capita  CCS  were  severely  underpredicted  and  those 
with  the  lowest  were  seriously  overpredicted.  The  range  of  predictions 
was  considerably  more  restricted  than  the  range  of  survey  results. 

As  examples,  the  survey  result  for  Esmeralda  County,  Nevada,  was 
nearly  four  times  the  prediction,  and  the  survey  result  for  Sabine  County, 
Texas  was  less  than  half  the  prediction.  The  error  in  the  case  of 
Esmeralda  can  be  explained  partially  by  the  fact  that  the  four-element 
method  does  not  claim  to  account  for  what  DCPA  calls  "special  facilities," 
such  as  caves,  mines,  and  tunnels.  (See  Instruction  4 in  Section  II  for 
a more  complete  definition.)  There  is  a large  amount  of  mine  space  in 
the  Esmeralda  survey  result.  However,  even  if  these  spaces  are  deducted, 
the  survey  result  is  still  underpredicted  by  a substantial  margin. 

The  bias  in  the  predictions  by  the  four-element  method  for  the  base 
group  could  be  eliminated  by  adding  about  two-thirds  of  a congregate-care 
space  per  capita  to  the  computational  formula.  However,  if  this  is  done, 
adequate  prediction  of  the  resource-poor  counties  is  lost  without  much 
improvement  in  the  prediction  of  resource-rich  counties.  The  method  ends 
up  predicting  well  the  same  counties  that  are  predicted  adequately  by  the 
average  per  capita  CCS.  The  research  team  concluded  at  this  point  that 
the  reason  for  this  behavior  lay  in  the  use  of  the  linear  regression 
equations.  That  is,  the  four-element  method  predicts  along  the  best-fit 
lines  exemplified  in  Figures  1 through  3.  Counties  that  are  near  the 
average  in  this  sense  are  predicted  well.  Those  that  are  far  from  the 
best-fit  line  are  poorly  predicted. 

It  seemed  evident  that  the  most  likely  avenue  of  improvement  in 
predictive  capability  would  be  to  assume  initially  that  all  counties 
were  average  in  housing  resources  and  to  concentrate  on  the  deviations 
from  average  characteristics  that  might  predict  both  the  resource-rich 
and  the  resource-poor  counties.  Additionally,  it  seemed  desirable  to 
eliminate  population  size  from  the  calculation  by  phrasing  it  in  terms 
of  per  capita  CCS.  Various  manipulations  of  the  base  group  data  failed 
to  show  any  significant  trends  with  population  size.  Also,  a prediction 
of  per  capita  CCS  is  directly  related  to  the  concept  of  a hosting  ratio. 


The  Basic  Prediction  Concept 

The  prediction  concept  underlying  the  procedure  described  in  Section 
II  was  adopted  at  an  early  stage  of  the  research.  Time  and  effort 
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available  did  not  permit  the  examination  of  other  possible  approaches. 
Thus,  there  is  no  guarantee  that  the  approach  adopted  is  the  most 
effective  or  efficient  one.  It  is  also  possible  that  an  alternative 
concept  could  lead  to  a method  with  greater  accuracy  and  reliability 
than  our  final  procedure  exhibits  in  the  Section  III  discussion. 

The  basic  concept  was  to  assign  every  county  an  average  per  capita 
CCS,  which  would  then  be  adjusted  up  or  down  based  on  census  indicators. 
The  coefficients  used  to  convert  census  indicators  to  increments  or 
decrements  of  per  capita  CCS  would  be  chosen  partly  on  the  basis  of  data 
analysis  and  logical  considerations  and  partly  on  the  basis  of  empirical 
or  pragmatic  considerations — what  worked  best  when  compared  with  the 
survey  results  for  the  base  group.  The  number  of  census  indicators 
(and,  hence,  adjustments)  to  be  included  in  the  calculation  of  a pre- 
dicted per  capita  CCS  was  also  based  partly  on  logical  and  partly  on 
pragmatic  considerations.  A primary  goal  was  to  create  a method  that 
would  swing  away  from  the  initial  average  to  predict  both  the  highest 
and  lowest  per  capita  CCS  in  the  base  group  without  disturbing  the 
averageness  of  the  majority  of  counties.  In  achieving  this  goal,  it 
would  be  desirable  to  use  the  minimum  number  of  adjustments  possible. 

Symmetric  Trials 

The  initial  set  of  trial  solutions  obtained  using  the  basic  concept 
was  a set  of  symmetric  adjustments  to  an  Initial  "average."  The  first 
trial  was  a simple  procedure  involving  three  adjustments.  A rounded 
version  of  the  base  group  average,  3.5  spaces  per  capita,  was  used  as 
the  initial  estimate.  It  was  assumed  that  this  initial  estimate 
accounted  for  most  of  the  spaces  in  the  residential,  educational, 
religious,  public,  commercial,  and  industrial  sectors.  Therefore,  the 
adjustments  were  confined  to  the  main  resources  believed  to  account  for 
the  wide  variation  between  resource-rich  and  resource-poor  counties. 

The  first  adjustment  concerned  resident  institutions — colleges,  reforma- 
tories, and  military  bases.  The  indicator  used  was  column  16  in  Table  2, 
CCDB,  the  percent  of  the  population  living  in  group  quarters.  This 
indicator  was  used  despite  the  fact  that  White  had  found  it  unreliable 
in  predicting  specific  use  codes.  For  each  county  in  the  base  group,  the 
group  average  was  subtracted  from  the  percent  tabulated  in  column  16. 

The  result  was  multiplied  by  the  empirical  factor,  0.18,  which  implied 
that  each  percent  of  the  population  living  in  group  quarters  was  equi- 
valent to  0.18  CCS  per  capita.  The  adjustment  would  be  positive  or 
negative  depending  upon  whether  the  county  was  above  or  below  average 
in  this  regard.  In  a similar  fashion,  facilities  serving  transient  or 
seasonal  visitors  were  measured  by  two  indicators — the  percent  employed 
in  services  and  the  arrount  of  seasonal  dwellings.  The  three  adjustments 
were  successively  added  or  subtracted  from  the  initial  estimate  to  obtain 
a final  estimate.  When  compared  with  the  survey  results,  the  initial 
trial  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  basic  concept  was  promising. 
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Esmeralda  and  Lincoln  Counties,  Nevada,  were  still  severely  underestimated 
but  Nye,  Nevada;  Collier,  Florida;  Luce,  Michigan;  and  San  Luis  Obispo, 
California,  were  predicted  adequately.  The  survey  results  for  Nye  and 
Collier  were  underestimated  by  17  and  18  percent  respectively  while  the 
survey  results  for  Luce  and  San  Luis  Obispo  were  overestimated  by  23  and 
3 percent  respectively.  At  the  low  end  of  the  per  capita  CCS  list, 

Hardin,  Texas,  and  Washington,  Colorado,  were  predicted  within  25  percent 
and  the  survey  result  for  Sabine,  Texas,  was  only  37  percent  below  the 
estimate.  These  results  indicated  that  the  concept  could  generate  swing 
away  from  the  average  that  might  be  used  to  predict  the  counties  at  the 
extremes.  The  overall  results,  however,  were  not  significantly  better 
than  using  the  average  and  suggested  that  a useful  technique  would  be 
more  complex. 

Following  this  lead,  a wide  range  of  indicators  from  the  1972  County 
and  City  Data  Book  were  investigated  for  their  contribution  to  a pre- 
dictive scheme.  For  those  that  seemed  promising,  national  averages  f >r 
non-metropolitan  counties  were  computed  to  substitute  for  the  base  group 
average  used  initially.  The  way  these  national  averages  were  obtained 
will  be  illustrated  for  the  indicator  in  column  41  of  the  CCDB,  the 
percent  employed  in  services.  From  Table  1 of  the  CCDB,  it  is  found  that 
total  census  employment  is  76,553,599  and  the  percent  employed  in  services 
countrywide  is  7.7  percent.  This  implies  5,894,627  employed  in  services 
in  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  census.  From  Table  3 of  the  CCDB, 
which  concerns  only  metropolitan  areas,  it  is  found  that  employment  in 
SMSAs  is  54,034,345  and  the  percent  employed  in  services  is  8.0  percent 
This  implies  4,322,748  employed  in  services  within  metropolitan  counties 
at  the  time  of  census.  The  differences,  which  apply  to  non-metropolitan 
counties,  are  22,519,254  employment  and  1,571,879  employed  in  services. 

The  percentage  employed  in  services  is  computed  to  be  6.98,  which  has 
been  rounded  to  7.0  percent  for  our  purposes. 

For  a number  of  important  indicators,  Table  3 of  the  CCDB  shows  that 
the  value  for  "all  SMSAs"  is  not  available.  A search  of  the  table 
revealed  that  the  reason  was  the  lack  of  information  from  one  small 
metropolitan  area.  In  these  cases,  the  tabulated  values  were  added  to 
obtain  an  average  for  the  metropolitan  counties. 

The  second  symmetric  trial  solution  added  retail  sales  in  an  attempt 
to  measure  variations  in  economic  activity.  Per  capita  money  income  was 
also  added  in  a later  version  as  an  independent  measure.  Ultimately,  the 
procedure  used  in  the  final  version  was  hit  upon.  If  both  measures  were 
above  average,  the  largest  was  used.  If  both  measures  were  below  average, 
the  most  negative  was  used.  This  procedure  minimized  the  weighting  factor 
while  conserving  the  necessary  swing  in  the  calculation.  When  the  two 
measures  were  of  opposite  signs,  it  turned  out  best  to  ignore  them  and 
consider  the  county  average  in  economic  activity. 


After  successive  trials,  in  the  number  of  seven  or  eight,  had  given 
some  indication  of  the  sensitivity  of  the  results  to  the  key  indicators 
and  conversion  factors,  the  analysis  reached  a dead  end.  The  adequacy 
of  predictions  reached  a plateau  on  which  further  innovations  were  of 
little  use.  The  essentials  of  the  situation  were  that  swing  could  be 
generated  more  rapidly  on  the  upward  side  of  the  average  than  on  the 
downward  and  that  there  persisted  a number  of  troubling  anomalies  in 
the  performance  of  the  method  with  respect  to  the  survey  results.  A 
review  of  the  analysis  suggested  several  potential  remedies.  First, 
one  could  use  a larger  conversion  factor  for  below-average  performance 
than  for  above-average  performance.  This  would  increase  the  swing  in 
the  downward  direction.  There  existed  a straightforward  rationale  for 
the  use  of  non-symmetric  weighting  or  conversion  factors.  All  of  the 
census  indicators  being  used  in  the  prediction  scheme  were  constrained 
in  the  below-average  direction  by  the  nearness  of  zero.  For  example, 
the  lowest  percent  working  in  service  activities  was  2.8,  which  is  4.2 
less  than  the  average  of  7.0.  The  highest  in  the  sample  was  19.4  per- 
cent, yielding  an  excess  of  12.4  over  the  average.  The  greatest  defi- 
ciency in  per  capita  retail  sales  was  $539  whereas  the  greatest  surplus 
was  $834.  The  greatest  deficiency  in  per  capita  money  income  was  $730 
whereas  the  greatest  surplus  was  $1685.  All  of  this  meant  that  there 
was  a substantially  greater  opportunity  to  add  to  the  initial  estimate 
in  above-average  counties  than  there  was  to  subtract  in  the  below-average 
counties. 

An  alternative  or  additional  change  would  be  to  lower  the  initial 
estimate,  which  had  been  based  on  the  average  per  capita  CCS.  This 
change  would  reduce  the  bias  toward  the  resource-rich  counties  at  the 
price  of  increasing  the  underestimates  made  for  some  of  these  counties. 

A third  possibility  was  to  recognize  that  some  of  the  resources  in 
the  resource-rich  counties,  such  as  mines  and  caves,  were  not  predictable 
by  means  of  census  indicators.  By  subtracting  the  per  capita  contribution 
of  special  facilities  from  the  survey  result,  some  of  the  results  for 
resource-rich  counties  would  be  reduced  dramatically.  The  prediction 
technique  could  be  modified  accordingly  to  the  benefit  of  the  resource- 
poor  counties.  If  successful,  this  meant,  of  course,  that  the  final 
estimate  could  not  be  made  entirely  on  the  basis  of  census  indicators. 

The  user  of  the  technique  would  have  to  inquire  at  the  local  level  to 
determine  whether  there  were  any  special  facilities  that  should  be 
added. 

All  of  the  above  remedies  were  undertaken.  A revised  set  of  survey 
results  were  developed  by  deleting  space  identified  in  special  facilities. 
The  initial  estimate  was  reduced  in  increments  of  0.1  per  capita  CCS. 

After  some  experimentation,  all  negative  weighting  factors  were  made 
twice  as  large  as  the  positive  factors.  The  trials  made  under  these 
conditions  were  called  "non-symmetric  trials"  because  of  the  change  in 
the  weighting  factors  that  converted  census  indicators  to  per  capita  CCS. 
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Non-Symmetric  Trials 

The  deletion  of  special  facilities  from  survey  results  and  the  use 
of  non- symmetric  conversion  factors  resulted  in  a sharp  improvement  in 
the  accuracy  and  reliability  of  the  predictions.  There  remained,  how- 
ever, a substantial  number  of  poor  estimates.  Analysis  in  some  detail 
of  the  facility  printouts  for  these  cases  led  to  a final  group  of 
changes  in  the  prediction  technique. 

One  difficulty  was  that  the  census  indicator.  Percent  Living  in 
Group  Quarters,  was  inadequate,  as  White  had  already  pointed  out,  as  a 
predictor  of  space  in  colleges,  military  installations,  and  other  resi- 
dence institutions.  Most  of  these  institutions  were  government-operated 
and  supported.  They  were,  for  the  most  part,  staffed  by  State  employees. 
Trials  using  the  percent  employed  in  government  in  place  of  the  group 
quarters  indicator  resolved  most  of  these  inaccuracies.  A major  private 
university  would  not  be  accounted  for  by  the  government  employment  in- 
dicator. Fortunately,  most  large  private  universities  are  not  located 
in  non-metropolitan  counties.  Nonetheless,  private  residence  institutions 
could  contribute  in  some  cases.  It  was  decided  to  treat  these  facilities 
as  an  additional  resource  similar  to  the  special  facilities. 

A second  difficulty  was  that  the  census  indicators  available  were 
insensitive  to  the  existence  of  unusual  industrial  facilities.  A case 
in  point  was  Box  Elder  County,  Utah.  The  per  capita  CCS  in  this  county 
was  persistently  underestimated  during  the  trials.  A review  of  the 
facilities  listing  for  Box  Elder  County  revealed  that  much  of  the  under- 
estimate could  be  accounted  for  by  the  substantial  amount  of  space  found 
in  just  one  industrial  concern,  the  Thiokol  Corporation.  None  of  the 
available  indicators — manufacturing  employees,  value  added,  or  estab- 
lishments— would  disclose  this  resource.  Analysis  of  other  counties 
indicated  a similar  pattern.  Some  small,  rural  counties  were  being 
underestimated  because  a single  food  processing  plant  provided  signifi- 
cant CCS  per  capita.  Of  course,  an  average  amount  of  industrial  floor 
space  was  included  in  the  initial  estimate.  But,  unusual  industrial 
resources  would  need  to  be  treated  much  like  special  facilities  and 
private  residential  institutions.  A planner  would  need  to  establish 
their  existence  separately. 

A third  problem  area  concerned  those  counties  with  substantial  resort 
facilities — hotels,  motels,  and  camps,  as  well  as  the  supporting  services 
for  a seasonal  population  increase.  The  census  indicator,  percent  employed 
in  services,  is  based  on  data  obtained  by  the  census  in  early  April.  This 
time  is  unfortunate  in  that  it  is  usually  the  off-season  for  the  tourist 
trade.  Also,  much  of  the  seasonal  employment  needs  are  satisfied  by  non- 
residents of  the  county.  Other  possible  indicators  were  found  to  be 
inadequate  or  unavailable  for  most  non-metropolitan  counties.  Hence,  it 
was  ultimately  decided  to  include  seasonal  resort  facilities  as  additional 
resources  to  be  investigated  at  the  local  level. 
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When  these  adjustments  were  made,  only  a few  exceptional  cases 
remained.  Among  these  were  a group  of  California  counties  in  the  foot- 
hills of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  These  counties  scored  above-average  not 
only  on  the  basis  of  economic  indicators  but  also  on  the  basis  of  govern- 
ment and  service  employment.  Yet  no  corresponding  government  or  tourist 
facilities  were  evident  in  the  survey  results.  Our  data  analysis  in- 
dicated that  it  was  highly  unlikely  that  the  survey  would  have  omitted 
these  facilities,  if  they  had  existed.  A review  of  other  census  indica- 
tors in  the  CCDB  disclosed  that  these  counties,  El  Dorado  and  Sutter 
Counties,  California,  had  an  unusually  high  proportion  of  the  work  force 
wording  outside  the  county.  The  national  average  for  non-metropolitan 
counties  was  16  percent,  whereas  Sutter  had  36  percent  and  El  Dorado  had 
28  percent  working  outside  the  county.  Apparently,  many  persons  lived 
in  the  foothills  and  worked  in  Sacramento  or  other  cities  of  the  Central 
Valley . 

A special  study  revealed  that  only  when  the  percentage  working  out- 
side the  county  was  more  than  50  percent  greater  than  the  average  were 
major  deficiencies  in  the  imputed  facilities  noted.  The  study  also 
revealed  that  some  counties  with  an  unusually  low  proportion  working 
outside  the  county  had  more  facilities  than  the  government  and  services 
indicators  predicted.  Trials  showed  that  accuracy  was  considerably 
improved  if  the  percent  working  outside  the  county  was  taken  into  account. 
The  rules  described  in  Section  II  were  ultimately  developed  as  the  best 
fit  to  the  data. 

Most  non-symmetric  trials  were  done  in  pairs,  with  the  only  difference 
being  that  retail  sales  per  capita  was  used  as  the  economic  indicator  in 
one  and  per  capita  money  income  used  in  the  other.  Comparison  of  these 
estimates  soon  revealed  that  neither  indicator  was  completely  adequate. 

In  general,  the  highest  indicator  gave  the  best  estimate  if  both  were 
above  average.  Similarly,  the  lowest  gave  the  best  estimate  if  both  were 
below  average.  In  the  cases  where  one  indicator  was  positive  and  the 
other  negative,  the  performance  was  mixed.  It  appeared  best  to  ignore 
the  difference  in  these  cases  and  this  rule  was  ultimately  adopted. 

At  the  completion  of  the  non-symmetric  trials  using  the  base  group 
data,  all  of  the  elements  of  the  prediction  technique  of  Section  II  had 
been  defined.  The  initial  estimate  in  use  was  3.30  per  capita  CCS. 

Our  criterion  of  success  was  that  the  survey  result  be  within  plus  or 
minus  25  percent  of  the  prediction.  Table  8 shows  the  performance  of 
the  method  with  respect  to  the  base  group. 

Table  8 shows  the  survey  result,  the  prediction  using  only  the  census 
indicators  (Schedules  A and  B) , the  final  estimate,  including  Schedule  C, 
and  the  error  with  respect  to  the  prediction.  Since  the  research  team 
was  not  in  a position  to  obtain  local  information  for  use  in  executing 
Schedule  C,  the  data  deleted  in  the  process  described  above  was  added 
back  into  the  final  estimate  as  if  local  information  had  been  available. 
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Table  8 


BASE  GROUP  COMPARISON 


Survey 

Census 

Final 

County,  State 

Result 

Estimate 

Estimate 

Error 

Esmeralda,  NV 

9,10 

4.25 

9.25 

_ 

2% 

Nye,  NV 

8.80 

6.34 

7.59 

+ 

16% 

Collier,  FL 

5.78 

5.13* 

5.13 

+ 

13% 

Lincoln,  NV 

5.03 

4.34* 

5.19 

- 

3% 

Luce,  MI 

4.78 

4.18* 

4.78 

0% 

San  Luis  Obispo, 

CA 

4.74 

4.60* 

4.60 

+ 

3% 

Box  Elder,  UT 

4.38 

3.36 

4.36 

0% 

Baylor,  TX 

4.27 

4.35* 

4.35 

- 

2% 

Manatee,  FL 

4.21 

3.80* 

4.10 

+ 

3% 

Latah,  ID 

4.14 

4.60* 

4.70 

- 

12% 

Mason,  TX 

3.91 

3.27* 

3.52 

+ 

11% 

Knox , TX 

3.86 

3.42* 

3.52 

+ 

10% 

Polk,  FL 

3.82 

3.35* 

3.85 

- 

1% 

Yuba,  CA 

3.58 

3.85* 

3.85 

- 

7% 

Dickens,  TX 

3.55 

3.44* 

3.54 

0% 

King,  TX 

3.55 

3.09* 

3.09 

+ 

15% 

Lincoln,  WA 

3.51 

4.20* 

4.20 

- 

16% 

Hood,  TX 

3.47 

3.24* 

3.24 

+ 

7% 

Haskell,  TX 

3.43 

2.63 

2.83 

+ 

21% 

Hardeman,  TX 

3.42 

3.47* 

3.92 

- 

13% 

Ogemaw,  MI 

3.41 

2.92* 

3.22 

+ 

6% 

Throckmorton,  TX 

3.34 

3.48* 

3.48 

- 

4% 

Kit  Carson,  CO 

3.30 

3.97* 

3.97 

- 

16% 

Cottle,  TX 

3.29 

3.40* 

3.40 

- 

3% 

El  Dorado,  CA 

3.10 

4.08* 

4.08 

- 

24% 

Charlotte,  FL 

3.08 

3.46* 

3.46 

- 

11% 

Palo  Pinto,  TX 

3.08 

3.50* 

3.75 

- 

16% 

Stevens,  WA 

3.01 

3.10*  . 

3.20 

- 

6% 

Shoshone,  ID 

2.93 

3.07* 

3.32 

- 

12% 

Williams,  ND 

2.87 

3.74* 

3.74 

- 

23% 

Sutter,  CA 

2.81 

3.87 

4.07 

- 

31%xx 

Foard,  TX 

2.69 

3.30* 

3.30 

- 

18% 

Union,  OH 

2.67 

3.52* 

3.92 

- 

32%xx 

Yuma,  CO 

2.63 

3.28* 

3.28 

- 

20% 

Bonner,  ID 

2.46 

3.28* 

3.48 

- 

29%xx 

Somervell,  TX 

2.33 

2.36* 

2.36 

- 

1% 

Hardin,  TX 

2.18 

1.76* 

1.91 

+ 

14% 

Washington,  CO 

1.91 

2.25* 

2.25 

- 

15% 

Pinal,  AZ 

1.82 

2.62 

2.72 

- 

33%xx 

Sabine,  TX 

1.36 

1.28* 

1.28 

+ 

6% 

* 

Within  plus  or 

minus 

25  percent  of 

Census  Estimate. 

XX 

Exceeds  plus  or  minus 

25  percent  of 

Prediction. 

» 
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Survey  results  that  fall  beyond  plus  or  minus  25  percent  of  the  final 
estimate  are  indicated  in  Table  8 by  an  xx  after  the  error  figure.  There 
are  four,  with  errors  of  29%,  31%,  32%,  and  33%.  Since  there  are  forty 
counties  in  the  sample,  the  accuracy  criterion  is  satisfied  in  90  percent 
of  the  cases.  Note,  however,  that  all  of  the  failures  are  overestimates 
of  counties  with  below-average  resources;  that  is,  the  survey  results  in 
these  cases  are  more  than  25  percent  below  the  prediction.  At  this  stage 
of  the  analysis,  it  was  believed  that  some  of  these  failures  could  be  due 
to  incomplete  survey  results  and,  in  any  event,  the  amount  of  error  was 
not  extreme. 

Cases  where  the  survey  result  is  within  plus  or  minus  25  percent  of 
the  census  estimate  are  indicated  by  asterisks  in  that  column.  There  are 
six  failures;  hence,  the  prediction  based  on  census  indicators  alone 
"works"  85  percent  of  the  time  with  this  sample.  Note  that  two  of  the 
final  estimate  failures  in  the  lower  part  of  the  table  are  estimated  with 
acceptable  accuracy  when  Schedule  C is  not  used.  But  there  are  now  four 
underestimates  of  resource-rich  counties  in  the  upper  part  of  the  table 
that  would  be  corrected  by  use  of  Schedule  C. 

1975  Test  Group 

While  the  analysis  of  the  base  group  of  counties  was  underway,  a 
later  printout  of  survey  results  (dated  July  31,  1976)  was  received  from 
DCPA.  Use  of  the  updated  information  permitted  the  identification  of  20 
more  counties  that  appeared  to  have  been  completely  surveyed.  These  20 
counties  were  considered  a "test  group."  The  prediction  method  developed 
using  the  base  group  was  subsequently  applied  to  the  test  group.  Table  9 
shows  the  results  of  applying  the  technique  to  the  test  group.  The  table 
format  is  identical  with  Table  8.  Using  the  plus  or  minus  25  percent 
criterion  for  accuracy,  there  are  five  failures  in  the  final  estimate  and 
six  failures  in  the  census  estimate.  That  is,  the  final  estimate  is  only 
75  percent  reliable  and  the  census  estimate  only  70  percent  reliable.  The 
single  "average"  estimate  of  3.30  is  sufficient  for  11  of  20,  or  55  percent 
of  the  cases. 

Generally,  the  prediction  method  developed  on  the  basis  of  the  "base 
group"  appears  to  work  less  well  when  applied  to  the  "test  group."  There 
are,  however,  some  features  of  the  test  group  that  appear  to  account  for 
most  of  the  differences.  The  principal  feature  of  the  test  group  is  that 
it  consists  primarily  of  resource-poor  counties.  The  median  value  from 
the  survey  results  is  only  about  2.8  whereas  the  median  value  for  the  base 
group  is  about  3.4  per  capita  CCS.  Thus,  if  the  two  groups  were  merged, 
most  of  the  test  group  would  appear  in  the  resource-poor  part  of  the 
listing,  which  is  where  the  failures  occurred  in  the  base  group.  This  is 
also  the  region  of  the  sample  where  the  question  of  whether  a complete 
survey  was  actually  accomplished  could  be  raised. 
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Table  9 


TEST  GROUP  COMPARISON 


Survey 

Census 

Final 

County,  State 

Result 

Estimate 

Estimate 

Albany,  WY 

5.57 

4.69* 

4.69 

Whitman,  WA 

4.99 

4.41* 

4.41 

Eastland,  TX 

4.71 

3.26 

3.61 

Howard , IN 

3.41 

3.74* 

4.44 

Iron,  MI 

3.41 

3.81* 

3.91 

Stephens,  TX 

3.35 

3.21* 

3.56 

Dickey,  ND 

3.24 

3.10* 

3.50 

Parker,  TX 

3.05 

3.23* 

3.53 

Motley,  TX 

2.86 

3.30* 

3.30 

Arenac,  MI 

2.83 

2.64* 

2.94 

Webster,  LA 

2.76 

3.23* 

3.23 

Pasco,  FL 

2.60 

1.64 

1.89 

Hernando , FL 

2.56 

2.62* 

2.62 

Dickenson,  MI 

2.49 

3.47 

3.47 

Converse,  WY 

2.22 

3.54 

3.54 

Amador , CA 

2.14 

4.07 

4.07 

De  Soto,  LA 

2.07 

2.26* 

2.61 

Comanche , TX 

2.04 

2.56* 

2.56 

Red  River,  LA 

1.80 

1.43 

1.83 

Bienville,  LA 

1.28 

1.65* 

1.65 

* 

Within  plus  or  minus 

25  percent  of 

Census  Estimate. 

XXExceeds  plus  or  minus 

25  percent  of 

Prediction. 

Error 

+ 19% 

+ 13% 

+ 30%xx 

- 23% 

- 13% 

- 6% 

- 7% 

- 14% 

- 13% 

- 4% 

- 15% 

+ 38%xx 

- 2% 

- 28%xx 

- 37%xx 

- 47%xx 

- 21% 

- 20% 

- 2% 

- 22% 
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The  only  exceptional  failure  in  the  test  group  was  the  underestimate 
by  30  percent  of  the  survey  result  in  resource-rich  Eastland  County,  Texas. 
There  were  no  such  failures  in  the  base  group.  Eastland  County  is  an 
interesting  case.  It  contains  two  large  junior  colleges,  Cisco  and 
Ranger,  that  contribute  a greater- than-average  amount  of  school  and  dor- 
mitory space.  Although  these  institutions  are  State-owned,  the  percent 
of  government  employees  in  the  county  is  below  average.  Even  so,  the 
county  also  possesses  several  large  manufacturing  plants  and  peanut 
processors  having  many  storage  facilities.  As  can  be  seen  from  comparing 
the  census  and  final  estimates  for  Eastland  County  In  Table  9,  the  research 
team  added  0.35  CCS  per  capita  for  this  industrial  activity.  However,  the 
survey  printout  would  support  adding  as  much  as  0.55  units.  Moreover,  the 
county  has  an  unusual  amount  of  hotel,  motel,  camp,  and  supporting  services 
around  two  large  lakes.  If  the  early  spring  census  data  on  service  employ- 
ment does  not  reflect  this  activity  or  if  it  has  expanded  significantly 
since  the  1970  census,  a knowledgeable  local  official  would  probably  have 
considered  some  of  it  an  additional  resource.  Therefore,  the  underestimate 
of  Eastland  County  is  quite  possibly  due  to  an  inadequate  assessment  of 
Schedule  C by  the  research  team. 

Statistical  Considerations 


Following  the  application  of  the  method  to  the  test  group  and  the 
observation  that  the  method  performed  less  well  for  this  group,  the  two 
samples  were  merged  into  the  60-county  sample  discussed  in  Section  III. 

As  predicted,  the  test  group  expanded  primarily  the  resource-poor  group 
of  counties.  The  error  distribution  for  the  60-county  sample  was  then 
subjected  to  a series  of  simple  statistical  tests.  The  method  was  found 
to  be  biased  in  the  direction  of  overestimation  of  the  survey  results. 

This  bias  apparently  came  about  from  a failure  to  reduce  the  initial 
estimate  sufficiently  as  the  Schedule  C category  of  additional  resources 
was  expanded.  The  census  estimate  was  unbiased  with  an  initial  estimate 
of  3.30  but  the  final  estimate,  including  Schedule  C,  required  an  initial 
estimate  of  3.10.  The  inclusion  of  Schedule  C,  of  course,  always  adds 
to  the  sample  predictions. 

A histogram  of  the  error  distribution  showed  a well-behaved  bell  shape 
that  suggested  that  the  parent  distribution  was  normal.  Assuming  this  to 
be  the  case,  the  variance  of  the  sample  was  computed.  As  discussed  in 
Section  III,  the  standard  deviation  was  found  to  be  about  18  percent. 

These  statistics  are  a more  powerful  measure  of  accuracy  and  reliability 
than  our  working  criterion  of  plus  or  minus  25  percent,  which  was  dropped 
in  favor  of  the  statistical  statements.  In  particular,  the  standard 
deviation  permits  a stronger  statement  of  the  reliability  of  the  procedure, 
including  the  low  probability  of  very  large  errors  in  prediction.  It  also 
becomes  a convenient  criterion  for  comparing  the  method  with  other  survey 
results,  such  as  the  1974  survey  and  the  results  in  partially-surveyed 
counties.  It  is  of  some  interest  that  the  error  distribution  did  not  show 
normal  behavior  until  the  technique  was  developed  to  near  its  final  form. 
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Limitations  of  the  Analysis 

As  has  been  noted,  the  level  of  effort  available  for  this  analysis 
did  not  permit  exploration  of  all  the  possible  approaches  to  the  predic- 
tion problem.  The  basic  concept  adopted  did  lead  to  a technique  with  a 
reasonable  performance,  at  least  in  non-metropolitan  counties  that  have 
been  completely  surveyed.  The  performance  of  the  method  could  probably 
be  improved  by  "fine  tuning"  the  weighting  factors  and  decision  rules. 

It  is  probably  best  to  do  this  in  conjunction  with  application  of  the 
method  to  the  1976  survey  results  when  they  become  available. 

A serious  limitation  of  the  prediction  technique,  presented  in 
Section  II  is  that  it  does  not  depend  entirely  on  readily-available  census 
or  similar  data.  The  final  estimate  in  resource-rich  counties,  which 
cannot  be  identified  in  advance,  requires  the  identification  and  gross 
measurement  of  a number  of  additional  resources  at  the  local  level. 

This  process,  described  in  Schedule  C and  its  instructions,  requires  not 
only  knowledge  of  the  county  but  also  has  subjective  aspects  that  may 
lead  to  error.  The  census  estimate,  which  can  be  computerized,  has  an 
error  distribution  with  a larger  variance  than  does  the  final  estimate. 

It  may  be  possible  to  improve  this  estimate  with  further  work. 

The  attempt  in  this  study  to  associate  the  results  of  a partial 
survey  with  an  appropriate  survey  population  was  unsuccessful.  This 
failure  is  particularly  important  with  respect  to  the  host  portions  of 
metropolitan  counties.  Considerable  additional  work  will  be  needed  to 
develop  a suitable  prediction  capability  for  partial  surveys. 

The  use  of  indicators  from  the  1972  County  and  City  Data  Book  in  pre- 
dicting the  outcome  of  the  1975  survey  undoubtedly  accounts  for  some  of 
the  variance  in  the  error  distribution.  The  discrepancies  are  likely  to 
increase  when  applied  to  later  surveys  until  more  up-to-date  census  Infor- 
mation becomes  available.  The  weighting  factors  in  the  method  will 
undoubtedly  require  adjustment  when  new  base  information  is  available. 

Errors  and  ambiguities  in  the  survey  data  are  discussed  in  the  next 
section.  They  also  contribute  to  the  variance  in  the  prediction  errors. 
Better  quality  control  in  the  survey  process  and  increased  reliance  on 
error-checking  routines  in  the  comouter-based  records  can  probably  reduce 
these  difficulties  in  the  future. 
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V PREDICTION  DATA  BASE 


The  analysis  that  led  to  the  development  of  the  prediction  technique 
presented  in  Section  II  was  based  entirely  on  the  results  of  the  host  area 
survey  conducted  in  the  summer  of  1975.  The  data  on  this  survey  was  pro- 
vided in  the  form  of  a computer  printout  for  each  county  surveyed.  A 
complete  set  of  printouts  dated  June  30,  1976  was  provided  in  August  of 
1976  and  formed  the  basis  for  most  of  the  analysis.  This  printout  was 
known  to  be  incomplete;  that  is,  not  all  of  the  data  for  some  counties 
had  been  key-punched  and  taken  up  in  the  computerized  file  and  the  data 
for  some  surveyed  counties  was  missing.  Several  months  later,  the  final 
data  for  these  counties  was  provided  in  the  form  of  printouts  dated  July 
31,  1976.  Printouts  were  provided  only  for  those  counties  where  there 
was  a change. 

The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  record  the  data  analysis  that  was 
performed  to  establish  a prediction  data  base.  It  also  serves  to  high- 
light some  of  the  problems  encountered  in  using  the  survey  data  for 
analytical  purposes.  Some  of  these  difficulties  contribute  to  the 
uncertainties  in  comparing  the  prediction  technique  with  the  survey 
results. 

Initial  Review 


The  first  step  in  the  data  analysis  was  to  review  the  county  summaries. 
Each  county  printout  consisted  of  a listing  of  all  facilities  surveyed  in 
the  county,  followed  by  a "CRP  HOST  AREAS  FACILITY  SUMMARY  AND  ANALYSIS 
REPORT."  It  was  this  facility  summary  that  was  reviewed  first.  An 
example  of  the  summary  is  shown  in  Figure  4.  The  example  is  for  Shackelford 
County,  Texas.  Only  part  of  the  data  shown  in  this  summary  was  of  interest 
in  this  study.  On  the  topmost  line  are  given  the  Standard  Location  Code 
or  RSAC  for  the  county  (55TE),  the  county  name,  the  1970  census  population 
of  the  county  (3,323),  the  summary  title,  the  date  of  the  summary,  and 
the  page  number  in  the  overall  file.  Immediately  below  are  the  column 
headings.  The  two  columns  headed  "CONGREGATE  CARE"  are  pertinent  to  the 
analysis.  The  first  column  gives  the  number  of  facilities  having  con- 
gregate-care  space  and  the  second  gives  the  number  of  spaces  in  these 
facilities.  For  Shackelford  County,  there  are  61  facilities  with  8,995 
congregate-care  spaces  of  40  square  feet  each.  If  the  county  were  com- 
pletely surveyed,  the  spaces  divided  by  the  county  population  would 
indicate  2.71  spaces  per  capita.  This  number  was  added  in  pencil  by  the 
research  team. 
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FIGURE  4 EXAMPLE  SUMMARY  PAGE 


The  per  capita  CCS  for  Shackelford  County  is  not  unreasonable,  being 
only  about  20  percent  below  the  average.  However,  about  15  counties  were 
found  with  less  than  a half  dozen  facilities  listed.  These  were  set  aside 
as  probably  in  error. 

Defining  the  Survey  Population 

The  next  step  was  to  check  the  standard  locations  and  place  names  in 
the  facility  listings  for  the  remaining  counties.  Figure  5 is  the  first 
page  of  the  facility  listing  for  Shackelford  County,  Texas.  The  standard 
location  (SL)  is  given  in  the  first  column.  Most  counties  in  the  United 
States  are  divided  into  several  "standard  locations,"  which  are  areas 
based  on  the  minor  civil  divisions  (MCDs)  existing  at  the  time  of  the 
1960  census.  Surveyors  were  given  a map  showing  the  partitioning  of  the 
county  into  sequentially  numbered  SLs.  It  will  be  noted  that  all  of  the 
facilities  on  the  first  page  of  the  Shackelford  listing  are  in  SL  1.  For 
each  county,  the  SL  numbers  listed  were  brought  forward  to  the  summary 
page.  The  appropriate  volume  of  the  Standard  Location  Code  was  then 
consulted  to  determine  if  all  of  the  SLs  in  the  county  had  been  listed. 
Where  this  was  not  the  case,  the  SLs  listed  were  compared  with  the  1970 
census  maps  to  determine  the  1970  census  population  in  the  part  of  the 
county  surveyed. 

In  addition,  place  names  were  compared  with  census  maps  and  the 
Rand-McNally  mileage  guide  maps.  It  will  be  noted  in  Figure  5 that  each 
facility  is  given  two  lines  in  the  printout.  The  first  line  gives  alpha- 
numeric data  to  be  discussed  later.  The  second  line  shows  the  name  of  the 
facility,  the  address,  the  place  name,  the  nearest  cross  street,  and,  if 
the  facility  had  a basement,  some  shelter  upgrading  information. 
Shackelford  County  has  two  Standard  Locations  and  both  are  exhibited  in 
the  complete  listing.  Hence,  Shackelford  was  placed  in  the  group  ten- 
tatively identified  as  having  been  completely  surveyed.  However,  all  of 
the  61  facilities  listed  for  Shackelford  are  located  in  the  county  seat, 
Albany,  except  for  12  facilities  in  the  town  of  Moran.  There  are  appar- 
ently no  facilities  in  the  smaller  towns  of  Acampo,  Ibex,  or  Sedwick  or 
in  the  camping  grounds  noted  on  the  highway  maps.  The  lack  of  place  names 
in  some  county  listings  raised  the  question  as  to  whether  the  whole  SL 
area  had  been  surveyed. 

The  results  of  the  SL  analysis,  including  our  provisional  determina- 
tion of  a survey  population,  was  submitted  to  the  COTR  with  the  request 
that  the  DCPA  Regions  be  asked  to  comment  on  our  conclusions.  Meanwhile, 
those  counties  that  appeared  to  have  been  completely  surveyed  were  u.-.ed 
in  the  initial  part  of  the  analytical  process  described  in  the  previous 
section. 


FIGURE  5 EXAMPLE  OF  FACILITY  LISTING 
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In  the  process  of  searching  the  county  listings  for  SLs  and  place 
names,  over  half  of  the  listings  set  aside  as  probably  in  error  were 
identified  as  actually  part  of  the  survey  of  a different  county.  Appar- 
ently, the  county  RSAC  code  had  been  misidentif ied,  causing  the  error. 

In  addition,  some  facilities  were  found  in  major  listings  that  were  mis- 
coded from  other  counties.  We  believe  that  most  such  errors  were  found 
and  adjustments  made  in  the  data  for  the  affected  counties. 

Survey  Policies 

The  analysis  described  above  revealed  many  discrepancies  and  uncer- 
tainties regarding  the  extent  of  the  host  area  survey.  It  was  believed 
that  some  of  these  uncertainties  could  be  resolved  by  a better  under- 
standing of  the  policies  governing  the  survey  operation.  This  aspect  of 
the  problem  was  investigated  by  the  project  consultant,  Mr.  Charles  D. 
Kepple.  His  investigation  included  (1)  office  discussions  with  the  DCPA 
Survey  Project  Officer  and  the  Survey  Technical  Director  in  the  Office  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  (2)  a field  visit  to  an  ongoing  survey  operation 
in  Pennsylvania  in  company  with  the  COTR,  and  (3)  a telephone  interview 
with  each  of  the  Regional  Survey  Directors. 

Kepple  concluded  that  it  was  wrong  to  assume  that  a Standard  Location 
had  been  completely  surveyed  if  it  appeared  in  the  county  listing  because 
Regional  policies  in  that  regard  were  not  consistent.  The  results  of  the 
telephone  interviews  with  the  Region  staffs  are  reproduced  in  Appendix  ]. 
Taken  together  wtth  the  analysis  of  the  county  listings,  it  was  concluded 
that  no  county  in  DCPA  Region  1 had  been  completely  surveyed  and  that 
population  estimates  would  be  unreliable.  Because  Region  2 was  not 
surveyed  in  the  summer  of  1975,  this  meant  that  no  complete  counties  were 
available  from  the  Northeast  Corridor  area  of  the  country.  The  investiga- 
tion also  casts  doubt  on  the  reliability  for  analytical  purposes  of  the 
survey  results  in  several  other  DCPA  Regions. 

Test  Procedures 

The  data  analysis  and  investigations  described  above,  coupled  with 
progress  in  the  prediction  methodology,  led  the  research  team  to  conclude 
that  it  was  important  to  include  in  the  analysis  only  completely-surveyed 
counties.  Therefore,  an  additional  test  routine  was  devised  to  provide 
an  independent  check  on  the  prediction  data  base.  Two  parameters  were 
determined  from  the  totals  on  the  summary  pages  for  the  candidate 
counties.  The  first  was  the  number  of  facilities  per  thousand  population. 
For  Shackelford  County  (Figure  4),  this  number  is  61  divided  by  3.323  or 
18.36.  The  second  parameter  was  the  number  of  spaces  per  facility.  For 
Shackelford,  this  number  is  8,995  divided  by  61  or  147.46.  These  param- 
eters were  plotted  as  a function  of  county  population  and  trends  deter- 
mined. The  two  parameters  were  also  plotted  against  each  other.  Because 
of  the  large  range  in  the  county  population  size,  these  plots  were 
cumbersome  and  are  not  reproduced  in  this  report. 
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Despite  the  scatter  of  county  data  points,  the  trends  in  these 
parameters  were  clearcut.  The  number  of  facilities  per  thousand  popu- 
lation decreases  with  increasing  population  size.  For  counties  with  less 
than  10,000  population,  the  parameter  ranges  between  25  and  50.  Between 
10,000  and  100,000  population,  the  points  cluster  between  15  and  35. 

The  other  parameter,  spaces  per  facility,  trends  in  the  opposite  direction; 
the  parameter  increases  with  increasing  population.  For  populations  over 
10,000,  the  spaces  per  facility  tend  to  be  more  than  100.  In  the  smaller 
population  size,  the  norm  is  less  than  100.  It  is  this  reverse  behavior 
that  makes  the  per  capita  CCS  more  or  less  independent  of  population  size. 
The  smaller  counties  have  large  numbers  of  small  facilities;  the  large 
counties  have  smaller  numbers  of  larger  facilities.  In  general,  the 
facilities  per  thousand  population  are  the  better  test  of  survey  com- 
pleteness. 

In  this  regard,  Shackelford  County  appears  to  be  in  a doubtful 
category.  It  has  about  18  facilities  listed  per  thousand  population. 

Its  cohorts  in  the  3000  to  4000  population  class  are  Cottle  County, 

Texas  (3,204)  with  31  facilities  per  thousand;  Dickens  County,  Texas 
(3,737)  with  45  facilities  per  thousand;  and  Mason,  Texas  (3,356)  with 
43  facilities  per  thousand.  Because  of  its  low  facility  count,  Shackelford 
was  not  included  in  the  base  or  test  groups  of  complete  counties.  It  will 
be  found  in  Table  3 of  Section  III  among  the  additional  counties  of  which 
the  research  team  is  less  certain. 

A third  parameter  was  also  developed  for  screening  purposes  and 
applied  to  the  data  base,  except  for  counties  that  were  known  to  have 
been  partially  surveyed.  The  number  of  manufacturing,  retail  trade,  and 
wholesale  trade  establishments  given  in  the  CCDB  was  compared  with  the 
number  of  commercial  and  industrial  facilities  listed  on  the  county 
summary  page.  It  can  be  seen  from  Figure  4 that  the  Shackelford  listing 
has  3x  commercial  facilities  and  no  industrial  facilities.  This  is  shown 
under  the  "USE  CLASS"  line  items.  Table  2 of  the  CCDB  shows  3 manufac- 
turing establishments  (column  121) , 61  retail  trade  establishments 
(column  132) , and  10  wholesale  trade  establishments  (column  159)  in 
Shackelford  County  as  of  1967.  Thus,  the  survey  printout  accounts  for 
less  than  half  the  census  establishments.  Many  counties  show  more 
facilities  than  census  establishments. 


Survey  Adjustments 


It  has  been  noted  that  some  errors  were  detected  in  the  assignment 
of  facilities  to  counties  and  that  these  errors  were  corrected  when 
found.  Additional  apparent  errors  were  observed  when  the  county  facility 
listings  were  reviewed  in  detail  in  the  course  of  preparing  the  Schedule  C 
portion  of  the  prediction  method  of  Section  II. 
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One  type  of  apparent  error  seemed  due  to  the  miscoding  of  certain 
data  entries.  For  example,  the  Shackelford  County  summary  (Figure  4) 
shows  a total  of  three  special  facilities  with  1114  congregate-care 
spaces.  As  discussed  in  an  earlier  section,  special  facilities  are 
mines,  caves,  tunnels,  underpasses,  and  the  like.  Which  facilities 
are  classed  as  special  facilities  can  be  determined  from  the  facilities 
listing.  For  example,  in  Figure  5 the  first  facility  is  the  county 
courthouse.  The  data  in  the  first  line  is  interpreted  as  follows:  The 

facility  is  located  in  SL  1.  The  facility  number  is  1.  There  follows 
the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  facility.  Next  comes  the  use  class. 

It  is  shown  as  45,  which  relates  to  government  offices,  according  to 
Table  6 of  Section  IV.  The  next  column,  "OWN,''  is  an  ownership  code. 

Code  3 is  local  government  ownership.  The  next  column,  "SF,"  is  the 
special  facilities  code.  "0"  means  the  facility  is  not  a special 
facility.  There  are  no  special  facilities  on  the  example  page.  When 
the  listing  is  searched,  the  three  special  facilities  are  found  to  be 
public  schools,  coded  as  underpasses.  The  schools  do  not  have  basements 
and  have  no  existing  shelter  space.  While  each  school  may  have  a 
pedestrian  underpass  associated  with  it.  the  capacities  are  appropriate 
to  the  aboveground  parts  of  the  schools. 

The  significance  of  this  apparent  error  is  that  the  research  version 
of  Schedule  C simply  adds  the  per  capita  amount  of  special  facility 
space  to  the  census  estimate.  Thus,  in  Table  3 of  Section  III,  there 
is  shown  + 0.30  for  Shackelford  County  under  column  C6.  It  is  doubtful 
that  these  facilities  are  really  additional  to  the  schools  already 
accounted  for  and  therefore  the  final  estimate  is  higher  than  it  should 
be.  No  adjustments  have  been  made  for  these  probable  errors. 

A different  kind  of  apparent  error  can  be  illustrated  from  Figure  5. 
Continuing  the  explanation  of  the  data  entries  for  the  Shackelford  County 
Courthouse,  the  next  three  columns  after  the  "SF"  column  refer  to  base- 
ments. The  "N"  indicates  the  courthouse  does  not  have  a basement.  Hence, 
there  is  no  usable  basement  area  and  no  basement  wall  exposure.  The 
entry  under  "STYS"  shows  that  the  courthouse  has  three  stories.  Next, 
the  usable  aboveground  area  is  given  as  10,800  square  feet.  The  roof 
area  is  shown  as  4500  square  feet.  The  next  column  codes  the  roof  span, 
a technical  consideration  of  no  immediate  interest.  Then,  the  wall 
lengths  for  the  courthouse  are  given  as  60  feet  on  the  front  and  75  feet 
on  the  side. 
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Now,  these  key  data  entries  can  be  checked  for  consistency.  If  one 
multiplies  the  front  dimension,  60  feet,  by  the  side  dimension,  75  feet, 
one  gets  4500  square  feet,  which  agrees  with  the  roof  area.  (If  the 
building  was  L-shaped  or  had  wings,  the  roof  area  could  be  smaller  than 
the  product  of  the  dimensions,  but  it  should  not  be  larger.)  If  we 
multiply  the  roof  area,  4500  square  feet,  by  the  number  of  stories,  3,  we 
obtain  13,500  square  feet  as  the  total  floor  area  in  the  courthouse. 
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The  usable  floor  area  given,  10,800  square  feet,  is  exactly  80  percent  of 
the  total  area,  the  standard  factor  for  this  use  class.  Thus,  the  data 
for  the  Shackelford  County  Courthouse  is  internally  consistent.  The 
third  column  from  the  left  credits  the  courthouse  with  270  congregate- 
care  spaces,  which  is  the  usable  aboveground  area  divided  by  40  square 
feet  per  space  (there  is  no  basement) . 

If  one  runs  down  the  congregate-care  space  column,  one  arrives  at 
facility  number  9,  which  is  alleged  to  contain  2,010  spaces,  making  it 
by  far  the  largest  congregate-care  facility  in  Shackelford  County.  This 
facility  is  the  Horae  Town  Grocery,  a one-story  building  without  a base- 
ment but  with  nearly  eight  times  the  usable  floor  space  of  the  three- 
story  county  courthouse.  One  can  check  this  data  item  by  multiplying  the 
front  dimension,  75  feet,  by  the  side  dimension,  140  feet,  to  get  the 
roof  area,  10,500  square  feet.  But  the  usable  aboveground  area  is 
nearly  eight  times  the  roof  area.  There  appears  to  be  an  extra  zero 
inserted  at  this  point.  Eighty  percent  of  the  roof  area  would  be  8400 
square  feet.  So,  the  proper  usable  floor  area  is  either  8400  or  possibly 
8040  square  feet,  as  a standard  factor  is  not  used  in  all  cases.  In  any 
event,  the  actual  capacity  of  the  grocery  is  probably  210  spaces  and  not 
2010  spaces. 

When  an  apparent  error  of  this  sort  was  detected,  some  correction 
had  to  be  made  if  the  error  was  a large  one.  If  detected  early,  the 
congregate-care  total  was  adjusted.  If  detected  late,  as  in  the  case  of 
Shackelford  County,  the  error  was  introduced  into  the  Schedule  C calcu- 
lation as  if  it  really  were  an  additional  resource.  Thus,  the  + 0.50 
in  column  CIO  of  Table  3 for  Shackelford  County  is  the  consequence  of 
the  data  entries  for  the  Home  Town  Grocery.  It  can  be  seen  that  if  this 
were  not  done,  the  final  estimate  for  Shackelford  County  would  have  been 
quite  close  to  the  mark.  Indeed,  the  census  estimate  is  only  eight  per- 
cent above  the  survey  result.  Needless  to  say,  we  are  most  uncertain 
about  the  data  for  Shackelford  County  and  others  in  Table  3. 

Other  cases  were  encountered  in  which  the  congregate-care  space 
appeared  to  be  understated.  Multi-storied  buildings  were  found  with  less 
usable  floor  space  than  the  roof  area.  In  Weld  County,  Colorado,  there 
were  13  facilities  in  both  school  and  commercial  classifications  that 
were  listed  as  having  no  usable  floor  area  and,  hence,  no  congregate-care 
space.  The  roof  areas  would  indicate  a large  amount  of  space  in  these 
facilities.  Weld  County  and  others  with  similar  questionable  entries 
were  dropped  from  the  prediction  data  base. 

A listing  of  printout  errors  and  suspected  errors  has  been  provided 
to  the  COTR  separately.  It  is  our  opinion  that  error  detection  routines 
should  be  built  into  the  computer  program  to  flag  many  of  these  apparently 
faulty  data  items  so  that  corrections  can  be  made.  Although  the  pre- 
diction data  base  used  in  this  study  was  adjusted  as  well  as  possible, 
many  errors  were  probably  not  identified. 
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Additional  adjustments  were  made  when  the  responses  were  received 
from  the  DCPA  Regions.  For  example,  Region  3 advised  that  Polk  County, 
Florida,  originally  assessed  as  completely  surveyed,  was  not  completed 
in  1975.  They  identified  another  1900  facilities  and  200,000  spaces 
surveyed  in  1976.  These  were  added  to  the  Polk  County  totals.  The 
receipt  of  the  final  printouts  for  1975  counties  also  permitted  the 
adjustment  of  totals  and  the  identification  of  additional  counties  that 
appeared  to  have  been  completely  surveyed.  Some  of  these  counties  were 
used  in  the  test  group  and  some  are  in  the  additional  counties  shown 
in  Table  3.  The  survey  populations  for  incomplete  counties  added  by 
the  final  printout  were  not  submitted  to  the  Regions  for  comment. 
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VI  CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


Discussion 


The  principal  objective  of  this  work  was  to  develop  a reliable  pro- 
cedure for  estimating  in  advance  of  a survey  the  likely  amount  of  con- 
gregate-care  space  to  be  found  in  a host  area.  To  an  extent,  this 
objective  has  been  accomplished,  at  least  for  whole  non-metropolitan 
counties.  Non-metropolitan  counties  are,  of  course,  the  predominant 
host  area  jurisdictions.  The  prediction  technique  presented  in  this 
report  was  developed  through  the  use  of  logical  and  empirical  analysis; 
that  is,  general  economic  and  activity  predictors  were  chosen  to  represent 
general  kinds  of  housing  resources  and  the  conversion  factors  and  decision 
rules  were  developed  by  fitting  the  prediction  to  the  survey  results  from 
the  prediction  data  base.  It  was  a pleasant  development  to  find  that  the 
accuracy  and  reliability  of  the  technique  could  be  summarized  in  terms  of 
the  statistics  of  the  error  distribution. 

Although  the  basic  prediction  concept  was  based  on  the  idea  of  re- 
garding each  county  as  average  prior  to  any  adjustments,  the  initial 
estimate  had  to  be  reduced  below  the  average  of  the  1975  data  base  to 
produce  an  unbiased  estimate.  In  part,  this  result  was  influenced  by 
the  fact  that  certain  important  resource  elements  had  to  be  treated  as 
additional  resources  because  suitable  census  indicators  could  not  be 
found.  In  this  respect,  the  study  failed  to  establish  a procedure  that 
did  not  depend  on  any  local  knowledge. 

An  unexpected  outcome  was  that  the  prediction  technique  under- 
predicted the  limited  1974  data  base.  The  conventional  view  had  been 
that  the  1974  survey  was  less  complete  than  the  later  surveys.  If  the 
1974  and  1975  samples  of  "complete"  counties  had  been  merged,  the 
initial  estimate  in  the  technique  would  have  required  an  increase  and 
there  would  have  been  a greater  variation  in  the  error  distribution. 

The  hypothesis  that  the  1974  and  1975  samples  are  comparable  cannot  be 
entirely  rejected.  The  28-county  sample  from  the  1974  survey  could  have 
been  biased  toward  resource-ri ch  counties  by  chance,  just  as  the  20-county 
test  group  from  the  1975  sample  appeared  to  be  biased  toward  the  resource- 
poor  end  of  the  spectrum.  Moreover,  the  responses  to  the  telephone 
interview  recorded  in  Appendix  1 suggest  that  the  pressure  of  inadequate 
funding  may  have  led  to  survey  policies  that  understate  the  housing 
resources  in  many  of  the  1975  counties  that  were  assessed  as  having  been 
completely  surveyed.  If  this  should  be  the  case,  the  prediction  tech- 
nique is  likely  to  underestimate  the  actual  housing  resources  available 
in  other  counties. 
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When  the  prediction  technique  was  compared  with  the  survey  results 
for  the  60-county  sample  from  the  1975  survey,  the  standard  deviation 
of  the  error  distribution  was  found  to  be  about  18  percent.  This  implies 
that  the  chance  is  only  about  one  in  a hundred  that  the  housing  resources 
in  a county  will  be  found  to  be  as  much  as  50  percent  higher  than  the 
prediction  or  as  little  as  half  the  prediction.  It  is  our  judgment  that 
most  of  the  error  can  be  attributed  to  variations  in  the  prediction  data 
base.  Some  of  the  error  can  be  attributed  to  the  necessity  to  use  census 
information  that  was  gathered  a number  of  years  before  the  time  of  the 
surveys.  And,  of  course,  the  constants  in  the  prediction  method  may  need 
some  adjustments  as  well. 


Any  prediction  technique  of  the  kind  explored  in  this  study  will  be 
limited  by  the  fact  that  the  census  indicators  antedate  the  survey. 
Nothing  can  be  done  to  improve  this  situation.  A good  deal  could  be 
done,  however,  to  improve  the  prediction  data  base.  One  weakness  was 
that  DCPA  Region  2 was  not  included  in  the  1975  survey.  This  could  be 
corrected  when  the  1976  survey  results  are  available.  Another  weakness 
was  the  prevalence  of  partial  surveys  in  DCPA  Region  1.  Together, 
Regions  1 and  2 constitute  the  risk  and  host  areas  of  the  Northeast 
Corridor,  where  a reduced  space  allocation  will  be  required  in  the 
available  host  areas  even  if  every  potential  housing  facility  is  iden- 
tified in  the  host  counties.’  The  development  of  the  prediction  method 
was  not  influenced  by  the  inadequate  data  base  in  the  Northeast.  Since 
housing  will  be  at  a premium  in  this  area,  it  would  seem  that  the  survey 
policy  in  Regions  1 and  2 should  be  identical  with  that  in  Region  7, 
where  a similar  situation  exists. 


To  the  extent  that  continued  funding  and  other  limitations  dictate 
that  the  host  area  survey  will  take  many  years  to  accomplish  completely, 
a reliable  prediction  technique  will  be  invaluable  in  permitting  regional. 
State,  and  risk-area  planning  to  proceed  in  the  interim.  For  this  reason, 
it  may  be  well  worth  the  effort  required  to  establish  the  validity  of 
some  of  the  survey  results  by  allowing  an  independent  contractor  to 
conduct  an  on-site  evaluation  of  the  survey  in  key  counties.  There  is 
precedent  for  this  kind  of  research  activity.  The  Research  Triangle 
Institute  did  a number  of  sample  surveys  of  shelter  facilities  during 
the  1960s.5'6  The  Institute  for  Defense  Analyses  and  the  Texas  Department 
of  Public  Safety  conducted  an  audit  of  survey  results  in  some  Texas 
counties  in  1974. 3 


Many  of  the  apparent  errors  in  the  prediction  data  base  could  be 
detected  and  corrected  as  a routine  matter  by  greater  emphasis  on  audit 
subroutines  in  the  national  computer  program  and  corrective  follow-up 
at  the  DCPA  Regional  Centers.  These  actions  not  only  improve  the  data 
base  for  prediction  purposes  but  also  would  be  of  great  assistance  to 
the  host  area  planners. 
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Conclusions 


1.  An  unbiased  prediction  technique  has  been  developed  that  predicts 
the  survey  results  in  whole  non-metropolitan  counties  with  a standard 
deviation  of  about  18  percent. 

2.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  depend  entirely  on  census  indicators 
in  making  predictions  of  congregate-care  space.  The  assessment  of  certain 
housing  resources  require  obtaining  information  from  the  Jurisdiction. 

3.  A major  source  of  prediction  error  may  lie  in  uncertainties  re- 
garding the  survey  data.  Survey  policies  vary  from  Region  to  Region. 
Pressures  to  maximize  the  return  from  available  survey  effort  may  account 
for  much  of  the  variance  in  prediction  errors. 

Recommendations 


1.  The  prediction  technique  presented  in  Section  II  of  this  report 
should  be  used  until  a more  reliable  or  simpler  method  is  developed. 

2.  The  census  estimate  using  Schedules  A and  B should  be  com- 
puterized using  the  modifications  described  in  Section  III  for  use  in 
regional  crisis  relocation  planning  and  in  policy  studies. 

3.  The  prediction  technique  should  be  tested  against  the  results 
of  the  1976  survey  and  further  improvements  made. 

4.  Greater  attention  should  be  given  to  error  audits  of  the  host 
area  survey  information  and  corrective  action  undertaken  to  provide  a 
better  basis  for  planning. 

5.  DCPA  Headquarters  should  review  Regional  survey  policies  for 
appropriateness  and  require  explicit  statement  of  areas  or  building 
types  not  surveyed  for  use  in  future  planning. 

6.  DCPA  should  consider  the  advisability  of  conducting  an  inde- 
pendent evaluation  of  survey  results  in  a sample  of  host  counties  as 

a basis  for  quality  control. 

7.  The  problem  of  estimating  hosting  resources  in  the  non-risk 
parts  of  metropolitan  counties  should  be  made  the  subject  of  separate 
study. 
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TELEPHONE  SURVEY  OF  REGIONAL  HOST  AREA  SURVEY  POLICIES 
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Question  1:  Are  all  facilities  surveyed  in  a no-risk  SL  once  the  SL 

has  been  entered? 

Region  I:  Not  necessarily.  Depends  on  number  of  c.c.  spaces  needed 

(Ray  Muise)  by  State  planners  in  a given  area.  Also  depends  on  sur- 
vey costs  and  resources  available.  Sometimes  one  large 
community  not  at  risk  will  provide  needed  spaces;  it  is  more 
cost-effective  in  such  a case  to  survey  this  population 
center  only.  A multiplier  of  needed  spaces  (safety  factor) 
given  by  DCPA  is  used;  it  varies  from  year  to  year,  but  is 
usually  1.5  or  2.0. 

Region  II:  Yes.  Sometimes,  however,  if  we  have  found  enough  c.c. 

(K.  Edwards)  spaces  we  establish  priorities  for  surveying  of  facilities 
eliminating  those  which  are  not  so  habitable,  such  as: 
gasoline  stations,  foundries,  warehouses,  automobile 
repair  shops,  R.R.  roundhouses,  which  are  often  not  heated. 


Region  III: 
(N.  Seidel) 

I 1 


Coverage  of  facilities  is  limited  to  manpower  available 
and  based  on  number  of  spaces  needed  by  State  planners.  A 
multiplier  of  two  times  needed  spaces  is  used,  varied 
according  to  physical  obstacles  found  in  area. 
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Region  IV:  Yes. 

(R.  Meyers) 

Region  V:  Yes.  Initially  we  had  an  agreement  with  the  local  DCPA 

(Ron  officials  to  do  150  percent  of  required  number  of  spaces 

Morrison)  as  determined  by  planners.  But  once  we  started  to  survey 
we  found  it  desirable  to  survey  all  facilities  in  an  area. 

Region  VI:  Yes.  NCP  planners  tell  us  the  number  of  spaces  required  in 

(R.  Froseth)  a host  area.  When  we  reach  that  number  we  stop  the  survey 
R.  Kistner)  in  that  area.  If  we  do  not  reach  that  number  we  do  all 
the  facilities. 

Region  VII:  Yes.  We  survey  all  buildings  that  are  not  private  resi- 

(E.  Kaufman  dences.  Have  not  yet  found  an  SL  having  excess  c.c.  spaces. 

C.  Cook) 


Region  VIII:  Yes,  except  apartment  houses,  condominiums  and  private 
(H.  Eck,  R.  homes. 

Runnerstrom) 


I 
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Question  2: 
Region  I: 
Region  II: 

Region  III: 

Region  IV: 
Region  V: 

Region  VI: 

Region  VII: 
Region  VIII: 

Question  3: 

Region  I: 
Region  II: 


Region  III 
Region  IV: 
Region  V: 
Region  VI: 


How  are  the  SL  chosen  for  survey? 

We  are  told  by  DCPA;  also  use  Adagio  printouts. 

Select  county (s)  based  on  State  planning  requirements; 
then  we  do  no-risk  SLs.  When  an  SL  is  split  we  arbi- 
trarily classify  it  as  "at  risk,"  or  "not  at  risk"  then 
survey  accordingly. 

We  chose  SL  for  survey  in  population  centers  of  greater 
density  thereby  reducing  transportation  costs.  We  also 
try  to  group  the  SL  to  reduce  travel  time  between 
surveying  operations.  Most  spaces  are  found  in  urban 
areas  anyway. 

All  SLs  in  a host  county  are  surveyed. 

The  field  survey  personnel  have  a map  showing  risk  and  no- 
risk  SLs  will  be  surveyed  and  we  follow  their  recommendations. 

State  planners  select  them  and  set  up  priorities  for 
surveying.  Before  this  region  had  state  planners  RSEG 
selected  SLs  for  host  area  survey. 

No  exceptions.  We  do  all  SLs  in  the  host  area. 

Determined  by  DCPA  regional  personnel  and  assigned  to 
RSEG. 

Are  all  SLs,  not  at  risk  in  a county,  surveyed  once  the 
county  has  been  entered: 

We  do  not  survey  by  SL,  we  survey  by  county. 

In  some  counties  we  find  no  excess  space,  then  we  do  the 
whole  county.  In  others  where  we  have  excess  space,  we  cut 
off  heavy  industry  facilities.  Sometimes  we  have  a time 
restraint  then  we  leave  off  and  finish  next  year.  Some 
counties  are  not  designated  as  either  "risk"  or  "host" 
in  which  case  we  do  not  survey  that  county.  The  Field  Ser- 
vices Division  tells  RSEG  which  counties  to  survey. 


No. 


Yes,  all  within  the  host  area  of  the  county. 

Yes. 

In  a rural  area  the  survey  unit  is  the  county.  In  urban 
areas  the  SL  is  the  survey  unit.  Once  we  find  the  needed 
spaces  in  either  an  SL  or  a county  we  stop  surveying  that 
unit. 
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Region  VII: 
Region  VIII: 
Question  4: 


Yes,  no  exceptions. 

Yes. 

Are  all  habitable  facilities  that  meet  the  space  criteria 
reported  whether  or  not  they  are  considered  to  be  up- 
gradable as  fallout  shelter? 


Region  I: 

Yes. 

Region  II: 

Yes. 

Region  III: 

Yes. 

Region  IV: 

Yes . 

Region  V: 

Yes. 

Region  VI: 

Yes. 

Region  VII: 

Yes. 

Region  VIII: 

Yes. 

Question  5: 

Why 

Yes.  Existing  shelter  space  shown  in  NSS  is  not  surveyed. 


with  the  NLC  book? 

Region  I:  Sometimes  use  the  post  office  name  which  may  be  50  miles 

away.  Need  to  go  to  lat-long  to  identify.  Lately  we  have 
required  surveyors  to  use  a sketch  and  reference  the 
facility  to  the  nearest  crossroad. 

Region  II:  Probably  a mistake  in  reading  the  SL  number.  Other  times 

the  SL  map  is  misread.  The  NLC  refers  to  a township  name — 
many  times  the  citizens  do  not  refer  to  the  local  by  town- 
ship, but  use  another  designation.  We  use  the  common 
designation. 

Region  III:  Question  not  asked  of  this  respondent. 

Region  IV:  Question  not  asked  of  this  respondent. 

Region  V:  Not  asked. 

Region  VI:  In  rural  areas  we  locate  facilities  by  zip  code  which  gives 

the  post  office  name  to  the  SL  unit  being  surveyed. 

Region  VII:  Not  asked. 

Region  VIII:  Not  asked. 
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Question  6: 

Region  I: 
Region  II: 
Region  III: 
Region  IV: 
Region  V: 


Region  VI: 


Region  VII: 


Region  VIII: 

Question  7: 

Region  I: 
Region  II: 
Region  III: 
Region  IV: 
Region  V: 


Region  VI: 


What  is  the  criterion  for  determining  the  total  square  feet 
of  useable  space  in  a basement? 

Not  asked. 

Not  asked. 


Not  asked. 

Not  asked. 

In  the  case  of  columns,  partitions  we  reduce  total  space 
by  10  to  20  percent  of  inside  dimensions.  Sometimes  sur- 
veyors use  outside  dimensions.  The  summer  hire's  judgment 
governs.  Averages  80-85  percent  of  total  area  reported 
as  useable  space. 

Visual  inspection  floor  space  of  all  immovables  subtracted 
from  total  area  20  percent  of  outside  dimensional  area 
is  allowed  for  walls  and  partitions. 

All  useable  space  reported.  If  we  can  move  an  object 
out,  the  space  is  reported.  Space  occupied  by  immobile 
objects  is  eliminated,  like  computers  in  a bank  or 
communications  equipment. 

Individual  surveyors  judge  what  space  of  the  total  is 
occupied  by  immovable  objects.  This  is  subtracted  from 
the  whole  and  remainder  reported. 

Are  apartment  houses  surveyed?  If  so,  is  all  habitable 
space  reported  for  congregate  care? 

Not  asked. 

Not  asked. 

Not  asked. 


Not  asked. 


This  suumer  we  have  not  surveyed  any  portion  of  an  apart- 
ment house  unless  it  was  a real  large  one,  or  is  in  the 
N.S.S.  as  fallout  shelter  space.  Apartment  houses  are 
usually  in  the  residential  areas  anyway  and  we  do  not 
survey  them  unless  a large  public  or  commercial  building 
exists . 


Yes. 

areas, 


Only  common  area , such  as : 
storage  space  is  reported. 


meeting  rooms,  laundry 


1 

1 
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Region  VII:  Yes.  We  list  all  space  including  private  space 

in  an  apartment  house.  We  do  no  condominiums.  In 
Hawaii,  however,  we  only  reported  the  public  space  of 
apartment  houses. 

Region  VIII:  No. 

Question  8:  How  do  you  ensure  that  every  facility  in  a survey  unit  has 

been  evaluated? 


Region  I: 


Not  asked. 


Region  II:  Not  asked. 
Region  III:  Not  asked. 
Region  IV:  Not  asked. 


Region  V: 


Region  VI: 


Region  VII: 


Region  VIII: 


The  permanent  personnel  with  the  team  estimate,  in  advance, 
the  total  number  of  facilities  expected  in  a unit  area — 
by  talking  to  local  C.D.  and  other  officials.  In  this 
way  they  know  what  to  expect.  On  the  spot  the  extent  of 
coverage  is  at  the  discretion  of  the  summer  hires. 

The  map  is  divided  into  grids  and  squares  are  assigned 
to  the  summer  hires.  The  student  colors  in  a block  when 
it  is  done.  Supervisors  check  only  N.S.S.  listings. 

Coverage  is  logged  on  county  maps.  All  roads  and  streets 
are  covered  completely.  If  a facility  is  missed  it  is 
not  approachable  by  road. 

Field  supervisor  knows  about  what  to  expect;  he  assigns 
areas  to  surveyors  by  quadrants  and  checks  coverage  against 
initial  estimate. 
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